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FACT AND COMMENT 


F atracp' who attended the last Automobile Show 

must have been impressed with the art develop- 

ment in the manufacture of cars, not only in the color 

tones, but in the interior fur- 

Automobile nishings. The public is steadily 

Manufacturers demanding better furnishing. 

Styling Car Interiors The same taste which has 

developed such an enormous 

business for the decorator is requiring an esthetic 
quality in the-automobile. 

Kingston Forbes, style engineer for the Buick 
Motor Co. recently observed : 

“We all feel that the automobile must be tied up 
with the prevalent decorative movements; we must 
consider the interiors of our cars, the same as the 
interiors of our homes.” 

Already, there are twenty or more men employed 
in this styling of cars—Kingston Forbes of the Buick 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich.; W. R. Milner of the Oakland 
Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich.; W. G. Haarz of the 
Graham-Paige Co., Detroit, Mich.; J. Andrade of the 
Chandler Cleveland Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
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K. C. Haven of the Franklin Automobile Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; R. J. Taylor of the Hupp Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; George Benya of the Stearns-Knight 
Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. W. Link of the Stude- 
baker Corp. of America, South Bend, Indiana; G. E. 
Cash of the Willys Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio ; Oliver 
Clark of the Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich.; W. N. 
Davis of the Cadillac Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Mr. Stanbrough of Locke & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
E. C. Blaine of the Marmon Motor Car Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mr. Black of the Seaman Body Corp., 
(Nash) Milwaukee, Wis.; J. R. Way of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. T. Thomas of 
the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.; H. Segardi 
of the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.; Harley J. 
Earl of the General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. ; 
Herbert Nie of the Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Mr. Schebera of the Fleetwood Body 
Corp., New York City. 

H. T. Strong of the General Motors Corporation 
speaking recently at a meeting of the Textile Section 
of the New York Board of Trade said: 

“There is a great demand for better upholstery 
materials among the car makers of today. There is 
no more important element in the sale of a car than 
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an attractive interior. A total of 52,000,000 yards of 
material was used during the past year. Sixty per cent. 
of the women select blue upholstery and the men select 
green. Reds, drabs and gray are chosen only by the 
minority. 


Is A PITy that we were not able to give, in our last 
- issue, the dimensions of the architectural structures, 
illustrating the article “Our Own Art—An American 
Art.” The value of the great 
Referring Again archeological research rested largely 
to Mayan upon the immensity of the restora- 
Achitecture tions. They were by no means 
trivial. The Castillo Yucatan had 
a height of 80 ft. The stairs were 30 ft. wide, and the 
building 190 ft. square. 
The Governor’s House was 320 ft. long. 
The Temple of the Cross was 250 x 270 ft. at 
the base and 127 ft. high. 


N’ the advertising men have awakened to the 
evils of design piracy. In The Journal of Com- 
merce recently appeared an article by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, director of research for the 
An Advertising J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Man on Design Mr. Cherington observes: 
Piracy “The outstanding event in the 
field of textile manufacturing in 
1927, is the fact that textile manufacturers have per- 
mitted one more year to go without taking the one 
necessary step toward any real and permanent im- 
provement in the textile industries. 

“Research organizations are valuable, and publicity 
campaigns may even be desirable, but it is difficult to 
see how any of these things really can accomplish 
much while the necessary first step remains untaken, 
and this step in textile betterment is the guarantee of 
some adequate protection of designs. Without this 

first step, almost any other 





The Palace was 132 ft. 
long. 

These figures were 
supplied by R. G. Paine of 
the Division of American 
Archeology, Smithsonian 
Institution through the 
courtesy of A. Wetmore, 
assistant secretary. And it 
is these figures which are 
more interesting than the 











designs, because evidence 
of the highly developed 
architectural art of the day. 


a is a house up in Duxbury, Mass., that was 
built away back in 1653. Of course, it has been 
restored but the restorations have been few, and the 

place still stands, practically as built by 
The Home of one of the Mayflower settlers. It has 
John Alden a particular interest to the trade because 

the home of John Alden, the only man 
who came over on the Mayflower, who was known to 
be a carpenter or joiner. We go to Pilgrim Hall and 
see there the few authenticated examples of furniture 
brought over on the Mayflower—the diminutive gate- 
leg table, the Carver chair and the cradle brought 
evidently from Holland in anticipation of the birth of 
Peregrine White, the first white child born in New 
England. But it is a singular fact that although 
Pilgrim Hall contains a number of relics, examples of 
furnishings of the Mayflower period, from 1620 to 
1650, there has never been a single piece of John 
Alden’s handicraft, discovered. Such a relic, if fully 


authenticated, would be a priceless addition to any 
museum’s collection. 


JouHn ApEn House, DuxsBury, Mass. 
Built 1653. See text. 


effort is likely to be futile. 
One does not need to be 
very learned in textile mat- 
ters to realize that powerful 
opposition to design protec- 
tion exists, and that this 
opposition is steadily on the 
job. 

“Most of those who 
ought to favor prdétection 
apparently have no appre- 
ciation of how fundamen- 
tally important it is.” 





csc menses against twenty-eight furniture manu- 
facturers are now pending before the Federal 
Trade Commission on charges of unfair competition 
based upon the selling of furniture 
The Federal as “mahogany” or as “walnut” or 
Trade Commission similar high grade woods without 
Activities any qualifications. The Federal 
Trade Commission never takes 
the initiative. Before any action on their part, com- 
plaint and petition for an investigation must be filed 
by members of the trade, in a sufficient number to 
justify action. Then the Federal Trade Commission 
goes into the subject and if a code of ethics is deter- 
mined upon, the Federal Trade Commission enforces 
their observances. 

So long as there is no established practice in 
nomenclature, abuses will continue, and the effort to 
bring the Federal Trade Commission into a settlement 
of the subject is approved by even some of the manu- 
facturers who are cited in the charges, and who would 
like to see a code of ethics established. 

Today, furniture is listed in catalogues or adver- 

(Continued on page 131) 
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OR the purpose of determining definite commercial 

trends as expressed by the trades of different pros- 
perous cities, a member of the staff of this magazine 
has recently completed a personal survey of the prin- 
cipal department stores throughout the section of the 
country, comprised within the designation—the Middle 
West. 

Such a survey establishes certain points of simi- 
larity between the retail business of the City of New 
York and that of other and more remote cities while, 
at the same time, it gives proof of the 


AMONG THE MID-WEST RETAILERS 


departmental stock keeping, but these stores are excep- 
tional, and almost everywhere one finds a practical 
exposition of the theory that the fewer the barriers 
between the customer and the merchandise, the better 
and more expeditiously the business can be conducted. 
Open tables, made-up examples of drapery treatments, 
tables full of goods, fronting on broad aisles, all invite 
the customer to “browse” through the department to 
feel, to test, to examine and when a choice has been 
made, many times without salesmanship persuasion, 

the purchase is accomplished without 





fact that deductions drawn from condi- 
tions in one city have only a relative 


delay. 
As one buyer put it, “Merchandising 








bearing upon what may be expected from x 


of today is tending toward the self-service 





business in another environment. Thus 
if we take the key cities of the Middle 


or cafeteria style of departmental layout 
or equipment. A customer will wander 





West, including among others—Pitts- 


from table to table, interested, absorbed, 





burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Buffalo and 


delighted at the opportunity for actual 
contact with an abundance of lovely 





Cleveland—we discover that local uphol- 
stery departments, governed to a con- 


fabrics. Seat that same customer at a 
counter, so busy that it is necessary for 








siderable extent by the prosperity or 





her to await her turn for service and she 





otherwise’ of territorial industries, have 





enjoyed a fairly equal degree of com- 
mercial prosperity. There are no boom 
conditions and no extraordinary depres- 
sions but a general acceptance of the fact 
that business has enjoyed a fair amount 
of normal prosperity. 

The question one so often meets, 
“What’s new in New York?”, is really little more 
than a polite phrase for in commercial activity, in 
structure, in layout, in equipment, the stores of these 
Middle Western cities have practically nothing to learn 
from the finest that New York can show. 

Indeed, in many instances, there is evidence of a 
greater degree of trading up in the stocks represented 
than. is commonly found in the stores of the metro- 
politan district. Here and there, there is an occasional 
upholstery department that still maintains the counter 
method of merchandising and the shelving system of 





immediately becomes impatient, critical 
and antagonistic.” 
It should not be gathered from this 





Display draperies made up 
of slow moving materials 
result in a quick clearance. 


= buyer’s statement that the use of tables 
will obviate the necessity for chairs, for 
such is not the case. In his own depart- 
ment, broad aisles and open spaces create 
frequent opportunity for the placing of 
comfortable and convenient chairs but his theory was 
that the counter, while necessary in other departments 
of the store, could fill but a very small space in the 
merchandising theories of the modern upholstery 
department. 

The same is true of shelving as a general principle 
of merchandise storage. Just as a few vacant tables 
here and there throughout a department provide an 
easy substitute for the counter as a means of measur- 
ing, cutting, etc., so sample cabinets, display tables 
(Continued on page 124) 
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“After a two months’ 


spondence course 


i 


lecture or corre- 


interior decoration, 


the amateur opens a shop and poses as an 
expert.” 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN DECORATION 


HERE is no field of activity that is so over-run 
with Incompetents as the field of interior decora- 
tion and furnishing. 

Amateurs take a two month’s course at some art 
school, or possibly correspondence school, or a mere 
lecture course and with this meager preparation, open 
a shop and pose as interior decorators and experts. 

Milady of the household seems particularly im- 
pressed by their dictates. Why not? They are usually 
very charming people, these folks who take up interior 
decoration—usually these recruits from the amateur 
classes are people of poise and charm of personality. 

[If milady were engaging a doctor, architect or 
lawyer, she would look into their qualifications. But 
with the decorator, she takes things for granted and 
believes almost anything. 

She is told that furniture en suite is exceedingly 
vulgar, only sold by installment stores, bought by 
people that have nothing; that old families in estab- 
lished households buy a piece at a time as they happen 
to need it; that furniture must not match notwith- 
standing that some other decorator will insist upon it 
that furniture must match. 

She is told that pictures have gone out, that if 
milady has any pictures, they ought to go up in the 
attic, that nobody uses pictures any more, and as for 





“She is told that furniture en suite is exceedingly vulgar 
and wallpaper isn’t used any more.” 





family portraits—dear me, no 
—never! 

She is told that Oriental 
rugs are no longer correct, 
that they are vulgar, that the 
proper thing is a neutral tone 
carpet. Another wild state- 
ment! The dull tone covering 
on the entire floor is all right 
where the floors are in bad 
condition or where the walls 
and curtains and furniture are 
in cheery colors, but there is 
no rule, excepting the rule of 
propriety and harmony. 

She is told that wallpaper 
isn’t used any more, a time- 
worn selling campaign of the 





























: “She is told that lace 
paint men. Wallpaper has curtains are not used in 


been and always will be in chic houses and is having 


them taken down.” 
use, not for all rooms and all 


occasions, but where appropriate, notwithstanding the 
stucco, paint and plaster trades who have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, deprecating their use. 

She is told that period rooms are passé; rooms 
today must express one’s personality, with the result 
that there are a lot of uninteresting personalities 
expressed by uninteresting rooms and disorderly per- 
sonalities expressed by a cluttered accumulation of 
rubbishy stuff. Period rooms adapted to modern 
exigencies were never more popular, with those that 
can afford them, especially in the periods from the 
Eighteenth Century down. 

She is told that the center ceiling light has been 
abolished. Everything now is sconces, side lights, 
lamp lights and bridge lights, that the chandelier has 
disappeared. She takes this idea and other ideas with 
the same conviction that would accompany the dress- 
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maker’s dictum on the length of a skirt. But in 
matters of lighting, as in everything else, there is no 
standardization. In small houses, with small rooms, 
and small incomes, big center fixtures are obviously 
out of place, but in more pretentious houses, center 
fixtures are still in vogue. 

She is told that lace curtains are rapidly disappear- 
ing, that they are not used in chic houses, that they 
have been displaced by heavy curtains with draw cord 
attachment. In other words, white curtains of mar- 
quisette, lace, scrim or sheer fabrics are entirely out 
of favor with smart folks. 

“My dear” said a very charming young matron, 
to her friend, “I am having all my white curtains 
taken down and all my window shades. My decorator 
says that window shades are very mid-Victorian.” 

“Oh! I know”, 
was the _ rejoinder, — 
“All the people out (i Ni : 
our way have abolished TPN 
the window shade.” it 

Can you imagine ‘ll 
such a condition? But ! 
it’s indulged. vt ‘s 

It is this kind of Hh. 
advice which half- 
baked decorators are He We 
giving today, that was | 
responsible years ago 
for the elimination of 
all the fine old ma- 
hogany in our grand- 
mother’s homes, be- 
cause a certain cult ° 
decided that brass bed- ee 


a 
steads and golden oak — 


furniture were infin- bre TS ae 

. “She is told that lamps of every 

itely smarter. variety are displacing the center 
She is told that 


ceiling light.” 
any display of silver- 
ware in her dining room is in wretched form, posi- 
tively common; that it smacks of snobbery. Decora- 
tors tell her so; that is, some decorators, having a 
limited sum to apply to the. furnishings of a dining 
room, cut out the silverware and put the money all 
into more necessary furnishings, and Czecho-Slovakian 
glassware or pretty pottery go onto the sideboard, and 
silver is not in evidence. But neither are Gobelin 
tapestries. People, however, who can afford silver 
and are not worried about cleaning silver, and have 
the kind of a dining room that silver belongs in, still 
use silver. Tiffany, Gorham and the Internatipnal 
Silver Co. are still doing business. 
In these days, when everybody is practicing 
interior decoration—and practicing is a good word— 
there is a great deal of subtle mis-information, inde- 

























































“Milady is particularly impressed by the dictates 
of the decorator and believes almost anything.” 


pendent of the incompetence of the adviser, frequently 
actuated by gross commercialism. 

It is a condition which will always exist. 

In dress, things have a vogue and are gone over 
night. But not so with interior decoration. Compe- 
tent decorators do not approach the subject from the 
standpoint of fashion. The principles of good furnish- 
ing are recognized in the Essentials of Comfort, Con- 
venience, Harmony of Color and Harmony of Relation- 
ship and Proportion, and if these are observed we 
need not worry about fads. CRG. 





WHY MERCHANDISE IS RETURNED 
res Bureau of Business Research of the Ohio State 

University, recently made a survey of twenty-seven 
Ohio department stores and unearthed several points 
of interest with relation to the causes leading customers 
to return merchandise. 

It was discovered that more merchandise was 
returned in the home furnishings field because the 
customers “changed their minds” than in any other 
field except that dealing with miscellaneous items. 
Faults of delivery was an outstanding cause for 
returns, and it was also discovered that the percentage 
was very high in the home furnishing departments 
where merchandise was sent out on approval. 

The survey would seem to point to the fact that 
55 per cent. of the returns could be called the cus- 
tomers’ fault, that the dealers were to blame for 
31 per cent. and that the rest were unallocable. 

The survey recommends a better trained selling 
staff, a decrease in the practice of sending merchan- 
dise out on approval and an increase of efficiency in 
delivery departments to merchants who desire to cut 
the volume of their returns. 























“She is told that nobody uses pic- 
tures any more, and that they 
ought to go up in the attic.” 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Biya Spring market event of the San Francisco 

Furniture Exchange, January 23d to 28th, attracted 
about two thousand buyers from the eleven Far 
Western States, and sales approached record propor- 
tions as stocks of home furnishings in the hands of 
retailers are comparatively light. This Market Week 
proved of unusual interest, being in the nature of a 
silver jubilee event, the twenty-fifth consecutive event 
of its kind. The first event was held in a small build- 
ing on Market Street, with only a few manufacturers 
participating, while the twenty-fifth event found the 
Furniture Exchange housed in its immense eight-story 
structure, with more than five hundred factories rep- 
resented. But fifteen retailers attended the first Mar- 
ket Week. 

Caro & Upright, wholesale draperies and uphol- 
stery fabrics, for many years located in upstairs quar- 
ters in the Kamm Building, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, have moved to 616 Mission Street, in the 
heart of the wholesale district, where ground-floor 
quarters have been taken over. A splendid display 
room has been fitted up, with unusually fine facilities 
for showing the lines. 

Frank A. O’Connell, who represents Stroheim & 
Romann in Northern California and in the Pacific 
Northwest, with headquarters at San Francisco, is 
recovering from an automobile accident which occurred 
in a peninsula suburb early in the year, resulting in the 
death of three persons and injuries to ten others. For 
a time it seemed as though Mr. O’Connell might lose 
the sight of one eye, but danger of this is past. 
Mrs. O’Connell suffered a fractured skull and her 
recovery was considered doubtful, but she has passed 
the crisis and has been removed from the hospital at 
San Mateo to San Francisco. 

Harold Kemp, Commercial Building, San Fran- 
cisco, is making a trip through the Northwest with the 
lines of the Orinoka Mills for which his father, John 
H. Kemp, is Pacific Coast representative. 

O. J. W. Berg, who took charge of the home 
furnishings department of the White House, San 
Francisco, some time ago, is making a buying trip to 
the Eastern markets. 





The Metropolitan Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., an old-established concern featuring uphol- 
stered furniture, has moved into a splendid new fac- 
tory at 310 Seventh Street, San Francisco. 

The drapery department of The Emporium, 
San Francisco, is meeting with special success in 
selling draperies by having a large number of made-up 
sets which show exactly how the window treatment 
will appear in the home. It has been found that these 
sets sell many more yards of drapery materials than 
pictures or sketches. A feature of the plan which 


appeals to prospective customers is that they can see 
the set exactly as it will appear in their home and 
know exactly what, it will cost. 

The United Upholstering Company has been 
incorporated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$200,000 by T. S. Bailey, Jacob Schass and Karl Raaka. 

John P. Cleese, San Francisco furniture manu- 
facturer, has been elected president of the Union 
League Club. 

Rino G. Lanzoni has filed a statement to indicate 
that he is in business at 517 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, as Old Venice, an interior decorative shop. 

Philip C. P. Kelly is conducting a business in 
velours to the trade at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
under the name of the Manayunk Velour Distributors. 

Rudolph Schaeffer, San Francisco color expert, 
who acts in an advisory capacity to many interior 
decorators, is offering a course of lectures in this city 
and in Los Angeles on “Rhythmo-Chromatic Design” 
and is traveling between the two cities by airplane. 

The Golden State Lamp and Shade Manufactur- 
ing Company has been incorporated at San Francisco 
with a capital of $50,000 by A. Magidson, Alexander 
Sampson and M. Avdanovich. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., for the past 
nine years president of the Mission Street Merchants’ 
Association, has been re-elected to this office. . 

Henry H. Hart, who conducts an Oriental shop 
and interior decorative studio at 328 Post Street, 
San Francisco, sailed for the Orient late in January on 
the liner President Jackson. 

Wesley S. Briggs has purchased the Artcraft 
Valance Company, 150 Eighth Street, San Francisco, 
from Frank E. Hood. 

W. R. Whitthorne and Sherwood Swan, who dis- 
posed of their interests in the department store of 
Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland, Cal> to Hale Bros. 
several years ago, have purchased Upright’s depart- 
ment store in that city and will change the name to 
that of Swan’s. Mr. Swan will also be associated with 
W. R. Whitthorne in the management of the Nonpareil 
and Chas. P. Nathan & Sons, Sacramento, Cal., stores 
recently acquired. 

Mrs. Hannah Walter, California pioneer, and 
widow of David N. Walter, founder of the firm of 
D. N. & E. Walter, San Francisco, passed away in this 
city January 5, at the age of eighty-four years. 

Kirmse’s Alaskan Gift Shop has been opened at 
3349 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, by Max Smith. 

A furniture department has been opened in 
Walker’s Department Store, Los Angeles, with Roy 
Cheesebro in charge. 

The Von Keuren Galleries has been opened at 
Wilshire Boulevard and Oxford, Los Angeles, by 


(Continued on page 131) 
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UNUSUAL DECORATION IN A HOTEL DININGROOM 


One of the smaller private rooms in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
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AN ATTRACTIVELY LUXURIOUS CORNER 
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PAGING 


PROS PERI TY 


The Business Outlook for the Coming Year as Determined by Reports from the Editors of Business and 
Trade Papers in a Great Variety of Fields. 


T THE first of every year as business men sum 

up the results of a previous twelve months and 

survey inventory figures, there is a tendency to look 

forward and to calculate what the newly-born year 
may have in store. 

Anticipatory commercial calculations are only 
relatively important as a measuring stick by which to 
lay out future plans and whether or not 1928 will 
equal in prosperity the year just passed, no man can 
tell but there are definite determinable factors that 
influence business and the status of many of these 
determinable factors can be more or less certainly 
arrived at by people in close association with various 
basic industries. 

According to the concensus of opinion of 100 
editors of trade, industrial and professional journals, 
in answer to a questionnaire sent to them by the 
National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and the 
Associated Business Papers, a 
body composed of members, 
each in the closest possible 
touch with the industries of 
its field, “business 1s sound.” 
“There are no indications of 
a slump, but rather definite 
indications of increase in sev- 
eral lines. No excess inven- 
tories are reported either in 
wholesale or retail, except in 
a few specialties where the 
market has been over-esti- 
mated. Farm. buying power 
will be larger in 1928. 

“Indexes of trade which measure week to week 
activities, such as electric power used, output of pig 
iron and steel ingots, building construction, freight 
loadings are slightly over or slightly under those of 
1926. Power used in 1927 increased seven per cent. 
over the previous year. Pig iron totaled 36,300,000 
tons, putting 1927 in eighth place among big years. 
Steel ingot output was about eight per cent. less for 
1927 than in 1926, making 1927 fifth among years of 
largest output. Total construction was down, but up 
two and one half per cent. in industrial building and 
eleven per cent. in heavy construction. 

“Editors of papers report increased pressure to 
reduce production and selling costs, higher specializa- 
tion in machinery, wide-spread replacement of obsolete 
and inefficient machinery, aggressive market finding, 





Interviews with one hundred editors in 
close contact with various industries may 
be summarized in the statement 
“Business is Sound.” 


reduction in size and intensive development of jobbing 
areas. There is likewise a genuine desire to keep 
wages at their present level in all the basic industries 
and manufacturers and merchants are seeking to con- 
tinue with narrow profit margins without reducing ~ 
wages or raising prices. Some trades show softening 
in prices, but most trends indicate price of 1928 about 
the same as 1927. Volume of railroad freight declined 
especially in the latter part of 1927, but in common 
with other trades there is expectation of an increase 
in freight during 1928. Gross revenue of bus lines 
was 25 per cent. higher in 1927 than in 1926 and total 
payrolls were up 30 per cent. Volume of water-borne 
freight was slightly greater in 1927 than in 1926, and 
tonnage rates held steady. 

“General construction is reported lower due to 
a reduction of residential building, with industrial 
construction and certain 
classes of public works build- 
ing very much increased. 
Heavy construction 1s eleven 
per cent. higher, industrial 
construction is two and one- 
half per cent. higher, electric 
light and power plant con- 
struction about five per cent. 
over 1926, with an estimated 
additional five per cent. in- 
crease in 1928. It is expected 
that some $940,000,000 will be 
invested in construction and 
equipment in the electric light 
and power industry in 1928. 
During 1927 a million dollars a day was spent for new 
hospital buildings, and the rate for next year will be 
higher. 

“In the automotive industry expenditures for new 
plants were larger in 1927 than in 1926 due especially 
to one or two very large construction enterprises and 
the remodelling of the Ford plant. New construction 
in the textile field increased with an accompanying 
fact that many obsolete plants were modernized or 
dismantled. Rehabilitation of private power plants 
continued through 1927 and promises to be still more 
active in 1928. | 

“High specialization in machinery to reduce pro- 
duction costs marked several basic industries. In the 
cotton and rayon division of the textile industries 
plants have been brought up to very high efficiency. 
Steel mills averaged 75 per cent. of capacity in 1927 
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against 83 per cent. in 1926; pig iron capacity 73 
per cent. in 1927 against 80 per cent. in 1926. In 
metalworking lines the average of working operations 
was about 15 per cent. less than in 1926. Nineteen 
twenty-eight is expected to equal 1927, Railway equip- 
ment was used to greater efficiency in 1927. In the 
furniture trades there was about 90 per cent. use of 
equipment. 

“The total payrolls in practically all industries 
commented upon by these editors were less in 1927 
than in 1926. The notable exceptions were in the field 
of transportation. Railroad payrolls were advanced 
about $60,000,000 and those of the companies operat- 
ing bus lines increased 30 per cent. Although there 
was a general shrinkage in aggregate payrolls the 
hourly rate for workers changed little and there are 
no important indications of downward wage revisions 
during the coming year. 

‘Prices throughout 1927 are reported as slightly 
lower and margin of profit less but the outlook for 
1928 is generally considered favorable with some slight 
price increases. Pig iron prices during 1927 averaged 
10 per cent. less than in 1926 and steel prices were 
four or five per cent. less. The profits of steel com- 
panies for the first nine months were from 15 to 20 
per cent. less than for the same period in 1926. 

“In general the close of 1927 finds the industries 
of the United States with stocks which deviate little 
from the volume at the close of 1926, reflecting con- 
In the oil fields the 


tinued hand-to-mouth buying. 














total stocks of crude and refined products increased 
about 12 per cent. during this year. In the paint 
industry they are generally considered low. Whole- 
sale and retail stocks of boots and shoes are estimated 
to be heavier than a year ago. Retail merchants 
bought more freely than usual, but moved their mer- 
chandise very satisfactorily. 

“Tron and steel stocks are considerably lower than 
they were a year ago and the unfilled orders of the 
steel companies are from 12 to 15 per cent. below those 
of the close of 1926. In the textile field cotton, yarn 
and cloth stocks are larger with no change in 
unfilled orders reported. The general condi- 
tion of stocks of wool and silk products how- 
ever is not expected to vary much. 

“Electrical stocks are low except in elec- 
tric refrigerators, although total sales of 
electric refrigerators increased 50 per cent. 
over 1926. Crude rubber stocks are ample to 
offset any upward price movement. Whole- 
sale and retail dry goods stocks are slightly 
heavier than in 1926. Volume of coal trade 
was less in 1927 than in 1926 and stock of 
coal on hand is greater. Chemical companies 
have reasonable stocks on hand and in the last 
quarter of 1927 there was a large contract 
business and a good part of the heavy chemical 
production of 1928 has already been sold.” 





FRENCH ART AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 
I THE latter part of February, Lord & Taylor 

will hold an exhibition to stress the modern 
French note in decoration, under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy Shaver. 





The illustrations on this page represent the modern 
furniture types to be on display at Lord & Taylor’s 
Furniture exhibit. 











The styles shown depend largely for their attrac- 
tiveness upon the unity of ensembles. 

A dining room by Ruhlmann will be shown; 
a lady’s bedroom and the corner of a smoking room by 
Sue et Mare; a man’s bedroom by Francis Jourdain, 
a man’s sitting room by Pierro Charreau, a lady’s 
boudoir by Vera Choukhaeff, and a smokingroom by 
DIM. The display of work by artist-craftsmen and 
designers includes textiles by Rodier, Bianchini Ferier 
and Mme. Helene Henry; ceramics by Lenoble, 
Decoeur, Simmen, Decorchemont, Navarre and Serre; 
lacquer and metal work by Jean Dunand; silver by 
Piuforcat and Christofle; glass’ by Marinot, Lalique, 
Goupy and Baccarat, and rugs from Myrbor designed 
by Lurcat, Laglenne and Leger. The collection not 
only proves that good taste and practicability are con- 
comitants of the contemporary style, as they have been 
of all the important historic styles, but that in the 
majority of cases there has been no abrupt break with 
tradition. 

The Exhibition does not open until the 20th of 
this month, but promises to be exceedingly interesting 
and very complete. 

The foreword of the catalogue will be prepared 
by Helen Appleton Read who as a member of the 
Hoover Delegation to the Paris Exposition in 1925, 
was given unusual opportunities for the study of this 
particular New Art style of decoration and the 
products thereof. ee: 


te 





THE GROWTH OF MR:> PARSONS’ SCHOOL 
Ba, twenty-five years ago, I was invited one day to 
meet a little group of enthusiasts who wanted to 
study the subject of interior decoration. There wasn’t 
any place to meet so William Sloane Coffin of W. & J. 
Sloane suggested the. West Side Y. M. C. A. and here 
was born the nucleus of all the schools and courses for 
the study of interior decoration. ares 





A group of students of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts going to Paris to take a two or three years 
course at the school’s Paris Branch. 


We had to have a leader, a preceptor, so we got a 
young man named Parsons for the job. We used to 
hold our meetings nights because all of the group were 
busy by day; they were all young men working in 
some capacity in the industry. 

As time went on, the graduates from the course 
felt that they ought to perpetuate as a sort of alumni, 
the spirit of their associations, and the Art-in-Trades 
Club was the result. © 

In 1903, the first series of day classes in interior 
decoration was organized by Mr. Parsons at the Chase 
School, 57th Street and 6th Avenue, with a registra- 
tion of five students and in 1905, the name of this 
school was changed to the N. Y. School of Fine & 
Applied Arts. 

If it would have been anybody else but Frank 
Alvah Parsons, I think this whole movement would 
have fallen through because in two years, he had been 
able to secure only 12 students. But he had got and 
was getting a foothold, and by 1908, he had attracted 
much attention and his services as lecturer were in 
great demand by womens’ clubs, universities, civic 
organizations and private schools and in the next 
15 years, he had covered every State in the U. S. but 
four, and had covered all the Provinces of Canada and 
had established contact with six countries in Europe, 
and had graduated since 1908, in two year and three 
year courses, something over 625 students, about 400 
of them women, not including any of the Art-in-Trade 
classes, N. Y. U. classes, the Summer School courses 
or special lecture courses. This is quite an unusual 
showing. It represents professional people like 
William M. Odom, Joseph B. Platt, Elsie Cobb Wil- 
son, Mrs. Eleanor McMillen and Mrs. Richardson 
Wright—people who have made reputations. 

The illustration at the head of this page shows a 
representative group of Mr. Parson’s students. All of 


these recently left to take up work in the Paris Branch. 
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TYPES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DESIGN MOTIFS 


See text on opposite page. 








FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 





By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


IV. Earrty CHRISTIAN. 


AS WE HAVE already mentioned the period com- 

prising that stretch of time usually designated 
Christian or Early Christian, was a section of the 
world’s history during which religion, superstition, 
mystery and fear had much to do with the control of 
human action and thought. 

In the introduction of this series, we divided 
design inspirations into six distinct divisions: 

Ist, Natural (floral or animal life). 2nd, Con- 
ventional (simplified repetition of natural forms). 
3rd, Architectural or structual. 4th, Geometrical. 
sth, Historical. 6th, Fanciful or mythical. 

As distinguished from the natural or conventional 
qualities of earlier pictorial presentation in design 
form, design development during this period partakes 
very definitely of the geometrical, the historical and 
the mythical elements, which in their relationship to 
human thought and action have inspired the creation 


of ornament or of picture. Thus, we find that the 
designers and weavers, whose products have survived 
from the earlier A. D. centuries are a conglomeration 
of forms partaking of the mythical, like for instance 
the chained dragon of Fig. 94, which combines both 
floral and animal characteristics or like the highly- 
conventionalized representations of animals, birds and 
floral forms in which the pictorial quality is submerged 
in order to produce a balanced design. 

There is a free use of “spot” features, lozenge 
shapes, squares, hexagons, circles, ovals ; sometimes in 
independent, unconnected relationship as Fig. 75, and 
at other times connected by “ties” as in Figs. 83 and 
89, joined by interlacement as in Fig. 84, or the whole 
joined in a continuous relationship as Figs. 90 and 92. 

There is a very free use in Byzantine, Sassanian 
(ancient Persian) and Roman designs of the balanced 
vis-a-vis type of pictorial presentation. Lions, birds, 
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human figures or mythological conceptions, part bird 
and part human, or part animal and part human in 
pairs, either face to face (affronte) or back to back. 

It does not appear just why this bi-symmetrical 
form of duplication should have been so popular at 
this time nor exactly why its motifs should have been 
so largely drawn from the animal kingdom. If we 
will examine for comparison Figs. 64, 79 and 88, we 
find noteworthy examples of this type of design com- 
position, where line for line the main features of a 
design are repeated, but in reversed forms, on each 
side of a center vertical division. The same character- 
istics are found in Figs. 89 and 90. 

Fig. 84, Byzantine gold tissue of the 12th Century 
introduces a variation in that while a vertical center 
line would split the pattern of the triangular panel at 
a point that would create exact right and left dupli- 
cates, it would divide a single two-headed bird rather 
than separating two complete birds as would be the 
case if we were to split the circular panel of Fig. 90. 

To sum up the characteristics of this particular 
period as shown by fragments of Byzantine, ancient 
Persian, Roman and Egyptian textiles, there is a per- 
fection of form in well drawn animals, birds and 
human beings; there is a crisp representation of flower 
and leaf and a quick appreciation of the value of 
balance in either “spot” (panel) or running (repeated ) 
ornament. 

Some of the materials found in famous museums 
and now reposing in the Louvre, the South Kensington 


or other famous museums, are mute witnesses of 


93 
ey, 
94 


the extraordinary skill of textile craftsmanship that 
characterized the fabrics of the Early Christian 
centuries. 

Of the examples shown herewith: 

Fig. 75—Byzantine, 8th Century, silk and linen; 
parrakeets affronte, from the Museum of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Lyons. 

Fig. 76 is a rendering of a fragment from Para- 
gaude (Perigord?) showing a portrait and an animal. 
Byzantine 8th century. The portrait is probably that 
of royalty or a deity as the hand holds something after 
the manner of a sceptre and the animal also holds 
clutched in a claw a branch or other device upon which 
the man appears to stand. 

Fig. 77 is another representation of Castor and 
Pollux, 8th Century, Byzantine type. Either a less 
perfect fragment or a less perfect drawing of the 
same subject shown in Fig. 88. 

Fig. 78—Carlovingian hand-woven fabric, silk 
ground brocaded in gold, probably woven within the . 
confines of an ecclesiastical residence. The original 
probably had religious significance. Byzantine, 9th 
to 10th centuries. 

Fig. 79—A different rendering of a design given 
earlier in our series. Byzantine 17th Century, and of 
a pictorial character showing Samson killing the lion. 

Fig. 80 is an example of geometrical design of 
Byzantine type, 7th Century, showing a very definite 
relationship to Fig. 95. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Other Early Christian Design Motifs, 


See text on preceding pages. 
; 
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A GREAT MAJOR 





INDUSTRY 


Facts and Personalities Leading to the Enormous Production of Mohair Fabrics in this Country. 


HEN George B. Goodall died at his Winter home 

in Hollywood on December 13th, a notable 
pioneer of an industry that has become a major branch 
of the upholstery industry, passed away. 

Mohair has become a great industry in America. 

In the Orient, the fleece of the Angora goat had 
always been used, especially in rugs, but for many 
years it was found unadaptable to the mechanical 
operations of wool and cotton. 

It was not until 1851 that Samuel Cunliffe-Lister, 
afterwards Lord Masham, evolved a combing machine 
which operated successfully on this heretofore intract- 
able fiber. 

This constitutes the first chapter in the commer- 
cial history of mohair. 

Copeland, the superintendent of the Tingue Mfg. 
Co. was the first to weave two pieces of plush at one 
time, an ordinary practice today. 

And Mr. Goodall was the first to produce mohair 
velours in America on a power loom. 

There have been others in the business who have 
contributed their share to the development of this 
industry. Sidney Blumenthal & Co. went into mohairs 
23 years ago, but like Dobson’s, Salts’ and the Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co., their efforts were largely 
among the cloak and suit lines. Blumenthal’s did not 
produce their mohair pannes until 1910. As for that 
matter, Collins & Aikman whose success has been so 
extraordinary, were in the old days only in cottons. 

It has all been a very extraordinary evolution. 

Forty years ago, the goods were usually made 
plain or crushed and in solid colors—red, green and 
yellow. Suites of furniture were made up in these 
colors, most of the pieces in red, an occasional arm 
chair in green and a few side chairs in yellow. 

The trade was easily satisfied. 

George Goodall as a boy was always interested in 
the mill his father had established. He was educated 
in a military school at Burlington, Vermont, but after 
a finishing course in England, he took to the thing he 
liked best, technical education under a mill man, 
Untemberger, in Brussels. 

In 1873, he returned to America and made the 
first piece of mohair plush ever produced in this 
country on a hand loom. , 

In 1881, with his two brothers, Louis B. and 
Ernest M., he established the firm of Goodall Brothers 
and by 1883, mohair velours were regularly on the 
market in commercial quantities, and made by power. 

He was schooled to the business and the product 
thus established became famous as the product of the 


Sanford Mills sold through the selling agents, L. C. 
Chase & Co. 

The Goodall family controlled two mills, one 
called The Goodall Worsted Co. producing coat linings, 
Palm Beach suitings and draperies, the latter line 
being sold through Lesher, Whitman & Co. of New 
York, and the second called The Sanford Mills making 
velours—both founded and controlled by the Goodall 
family, the late George B. Goodall being president of 
both corporations. 

He became a great man in business; was 
treasurer of the Sanford Power Co.; director of the 
Holyoke Plush Co. and a member of numerous civic 
organizations. His public spirit is well illustrated in 
the gift of $500,000 for a hospital in Sanford in 
memory of his wife. 

There is great confusion in the minds of people, 
the trade and public alike, as to what is mohair, and 
what-is cashmere, alpaca, cow-hair and camel-hair. 

Mohair is a fiber obtained from the angora goat 
indigenous to Western Asia but now grown to con- 
siderable extent in our own Western states. 

Cashmere comes from the cashmere goat native 
to Thibet, and thriving throughout Northern India. 

Goat hair is the hair of the common goat as 
distinguished from mohair and cashmere. 

Alpaca comes from a domesticated goat of Peru. 

Then there are other varieties like the wool from 
the smaller of the goat-like camels and llama, and 
there is camel’s hair, calf hair, and rabbit hair. 

But even with this clear distinction, it is not 
always easy to determine mohair because while certain 
grades of the hair from the goat have distinguishing 
mohair characteristics, other grades like the fleece next 
the skin of the animal, is exceedingly silky. Indeed 
the finest cashmere shawls are often made, not of 
cashmere and not of camel’s hair but of the finer 


qualities of mohair sold frequently as camel’s hair. 


The business in mohairs in this country has grown 
enormously not only in mohair velours but in other 
lines of upholstery stuffs, draperies particularly. 

The United States produces 12,000,000 pounds 
out of the world’s production of about 25,000,000 
pounds. 

At least twenty manufacturers are engaged in the 
production of velours for drapery fabrics. While for 
years, their production was used solely by the railroads 
and afterwards by the automobile trade, today the 
outlet is becoming general throughout the furniture 
and furnishing trades. Hence the statement that it 
has become a great major industry. 








SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE DININGROOM DECORATION 
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ABOARD THE LARGEST AMERICAN BUILT STEAMSHIP 


Library on the new S.S. California. See text on opposite page. 
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PART from the fact that the new steamship 

California of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., is claimed to be the largest American built 
steamship and the world’s largest electrically driven 
commercial vessel, there are many furnishing and 
decorating features 
that will be particu- 
larly interesting to 
our readers. 

Study of the 
dignified interiors of 
early American man- 
sions in New Eng- 
land, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, 
and notable examples 
of Colonial rooms 
preserved in the 
American wing of 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at 
New York, inspired 
the style in which 
the California’s pub- 
lic apartments have 
been decorated. 

In the larger rooms, 
such as the drawing room 
and ball room-lounge, 
purely Georgian design, as 
expressed in leading Colo- 
nial examples, has been 
followed. In the smoking 
rooms, natural pine panel- 
ling of early. local origin, 
which now is having a 
merited revival, has been 
cleverly adapted. 

Wherever possible, 
native American woods have 
been employed. Panellings, 
pillars and carvings in the 
larger rooms are of white 
pine, 


finished in _ tints. 


Foyers are panelled in 
stained oak. Staircases are 
in oak, with wrought iron 
and bright, bronze-rail 
grilles of classic’ design. 
Electric light fixtures have 
been fashioned in appro- 


priate forms of brass and 








First class smoking room 


THE NEW STEAMSHIP CALIFORNIA 


pewter, or Colonial silver finish. Hardware has been 
specially designed, and rugs and carpets specially 
woven to carry out the general scheme. Draperies are 
in damasks, tapestries, bright chintzes and printed 
linens of Colonial patterns. 





Sitting room in a private suite. 


Allinterior deco- 
rations in the ship 
are the work of Bar- 
net Philips Co., New 
York decorators, and 
J. Philip Kiesecker, 
associate. 

The keynote of 
style is struck in the 
dining saloon, which 
combines with the 
classic forms of 
Georgian design an 
effect in coloring that 
is notably bright and 
cheerful. 

In a dome, or 
recess, over the cen- 
tre of the room mir- 
rors are introduced, 
that create a feeling 
of space and distance, 
and beforeeachisa wrought- 
iron rail, as on a balcony, 

The ports in the ship’s 
sides are concealed in 
groups by leaded glass win- 
dows, having hangings of 
glazed chintz, in bright de- 
signs of flowers and fruits. 
Chairs of Cuban mahogany 
are upholstered in grayish- 
blue mohair. The floor 
covering is rubber tile, in 
alternate squares of cream 
white, grayish-black claret, 
with border of black and 
green. 

An oak-panelled foyer, 
off the dining saloon, is 
large enough for a recep- 
tion room and a lounge for 
the serving of after dinner 
coffee. In a prominent wall 
space here is seen a striking 
map, some six feet long, 
showing the old-time routes 
of travel across the Isthmus 
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of Panama, and depicting, in various-inserted illustra- 
tions, the high lights of the gold rush of 1849. 

This map, and another of similar style in the 
smoking room, are the work of Stuart Travis. 

The walls of the drawing room are tinted in cool 
apple green. 

“Prune” is a popular modern shade in fabrics, 
generally known to women shoppers and to decorators. 
In earlier days it might have been called “Wine-color,” 
being somewhat on the reddish-purple order. 

There are variations in prune shades, and to 
secure the richest tone in their color range for draperies 
and carpets suitable for use in the California’s ball- 
room-lounge, the New York firm having charge of the 
interior decoration of the ship, made a special study 
of ripe California prunes on the trees, establishing by 
this means a typical color, which has been designated 
“California prune’. 

This color now appears in a heavy-pile Saxony 
carpet woven for the ship’s library at an eastern mill 
from designs that embody the color of another classic 


California product, gold. The same combination of 


First class lounge aboard S.S. California. 





colors appears in damask draperies for the room and 
tapestries and brocades used in the upholstery of the 
apartments’ furniture. 

The room extends across the entire width of the 
deck house, the forward end being slightly curved. 
Window openings are of the p-oportions of a standard 
house window, with’ hangings of mulberry and gold 
damask, in a brocaded floral design. 

The lighting fixtures here are gold with black 
striping, and details of hardware and decorations are 
particularly delicate and true to period. 

Against the rear wall stands a large mahogany 
bookcase, containing 1,000 volumes, chiefly of Ameri- 
can history, biography and fiction, with a strong show- 
ing of books dealing with the development of the West. 

The social centre of the ship, the lounge, com- 
bines the features of a spacious living room and a 
ball room. Its dimensions are 46 by 50 feet, and its 
floor space is in excess of that of an ordinary dwelling. 

Outstanding architectural features of this room 
are a bay window, fourteen feet wide, on either side; 

(Continued on page 131) 





A SPLENDID SHOWING OF PRINTED FABRICS 


From a photograph taken in the retail drapery department of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, during their 
recent display of Town and Country cretonnes, 
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SOME OF THE ROOMS IN THE HISTORICAL EXHIBIT AT THE ONE HUNDREDTH 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MARKET 
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AMERICAN FURNITURE OF THE VIC- 
TORIAN PERIOD 
(2 of the most interesting features in the Berkey 

& Gay showrooms during the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Market was the display of two pieces of 
furniture made by the firm 
in 1876. 

These pieces were in- 
teresting not alone from 
the standpoint of their 
having stood up under 
constant household use 
during the period but more 
especially because of the 
fact that they represented 
a furniture era not famil- 
iar to the younger genera- 
tions of furniture men. 

One of the things 
which strike a furniture 
student in the examination 
of these “old timers” is the remarkable elaboration of 
carving and the use of applied veneer-faced panels. 

Having been closely associated with the furniture 
industry at a period about 15 years later than the time 
when this suite was produced, the writer could well 
appreciate the atmosphere of painstaking craftsman- 





Pat GRADY 





ship that would surround the production of furniture 
so elaborately ornamented and could, as perhaps no 
casual observer would find possible, appreciate the fact 
that through a period of over half a century the burl 





veneers on panels, bosses and dentel moulding facings, 
had held steadfast and their rich grain contrasts were 
as sharp and clear as if but recently finished. 

It is not to be expected that such pieces as these 
would fit into the taste of the present furniture buying 





generations but even those who wonder at a period 
that would favor such lavish expenditure of time upon 
ornamental features, could not fail to appreciate the 
character of workmanship that, in the old hand-made 
days, could and did produce furniture of such sub- 
stantial character. 

Additional interest to the historic character of 
these pieces is found in the fact that Pat Grady, now 
in complete charge of the color and finishing -of all 
Berkey & Gay furniture, when working with Berkey 
& Gay as a boy, helped to finish this very suite. 





NEW CHAIN STORE SYSTEM 

oe Five-Cent To One-Dollar Stores, Inc. 

expect to have by August a thousand chain stores 
throughout the country, to sell goods up to $1. On 
February Ist, they had signed for forty-five leases 
but additional leases are coming in every day, and by 
August Ist they tell us they expect to have the full 
thousand stores running. 
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A FIELD OF DESIGN INSPIRATION 

pe Rapin, well-known in this country as an 

authority, has written “The Story of the American 
Indian” and has covered his subject with so much 
research that it will be of utmost value to the designer 
of fabrics. The illustrations cannot, of course, be 
followed literally by him but they furnish a vast fund 
of material that he can easily adapt. 

The American Indian is a broad term of classifi- 
cation, going back to the pre-Aztec. It is interesting 
to follow Mr. Radin’s discovery of America, the 
experiences of Leif Ericson and later his companions 
and half-brother, who sailing from Norway landed at 
various points, one at Ireland, one at Greenland, and 
later, some of them meeting, for the first time, the 
American’ Indian, probably an Eskimo, somewhere 
between Labrador and New England. 

It is interesting to follow the Norse guides, but 
more interesting still are the settlements around Yuca- 
tan and Central America and around the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Along these shores, culture after culture invaded 
the United States. Who were these people? 

The pre-Aztec jar that is illustrated by Mr. Radin 
shows unmistakenly both Chinese and Egyptian design. 
Where did this influence come from? The subject is 
very clearly analyzed in Mr. Radin’s book which is 
published by Boni & Liveright. 





Pre-AzTEC JAR 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


One of our customers purchased from us plain 
material of marquisette character, closely woven, for 
the purpose of making hemstitched casement curtains. 
She now complains it is almost impossible to draw the 
threads for hemstitching in the direction which runs 
with the goods, that is, the length of the curtain, 
although there is no difficulty in drawing cross threads. 

This customer’s difficulty probably arises from the 
fact that instead of being sold marquisette, scrim or 
voile, she has been sold a grenadine or cotton gauze. 
These fabrics are woven on a-loom with a Doup 
attachment which causes the warp threads to twist 
around each other between each shot of the cross 
filling. As a consequence, while the cross threads may 
be easily drawn out for hemstitching, the twisted 
warp threads have literally to be picked out in short 
lengths. There is no plan that we know of that will 
make this work less laborious when hand hemstitching 
is desired, and it would be much better for the cus- 
tomer either to abandon the plan of hemstitching or 
make up her mind that it is a task not to be lightly 
undertaken. 

Why do Oriental rugs have a tendency to curl up 
at the end? 

The ends of Oriental rugs have not a stiff finished 
edge like the sides, therefore, the ends are easily 
flipped over when caught by a toe or heel and if 
pressure is placed on the upturned edge, the rug 
gradually develops a tendency to assume an upturned 
or curled condition. Rugs that are fringed are less 
liable to develop this fault because the fringe prevents 


the tendency to curl. Where there is no fringe, how-. 


ever, it is possible to correct the tendency to curl by 
turning the rug upside down, tacking it .out flat, 
dampening it and allowing it to dry in that condition. 
Then when dried sew a strip of furniture webbing flat 
across the back of the ends. This will assist in keeping 
the edge more stable. 

What amount of fullness should be allowed for 
a theatre curtain and valance. Is 50 per cent. suffi- 
cient for each? 


The rule for fullness in a theatre curtain varies 
according to the weight of the material and also 
according to the price that will be paid for it. In our 
opinion, best results are obtained with a little more 
than 50 per cent. fullness; in some cases even up to 
100 per cent. A theatre curtain is more of a show 
piece than an_article of utility in the average theatre, 
and because of this it is unwise to skimp with reference 
to fullness. 

A valance’s fullness requirements differ accord- 
ing to the effect sought. For a short valance anything 
approaching double fullness in heavy fabric crowds the 
bottom edge of the valance forward, thus creating an 
awkward appearance, unless the valance is box pleated 
and the fullness thus controlled. A box pleated 
valance requires twice as much again in fullness; a 
shirred valance of heavy material not more than one- 
half as much again. 

How is it possible in an ordinary workroom to 
bore a hole in a piece of glass or china? 

There are drills that can be employed for this 
purpose but the average workroom does not possess 
these special tools. However, it is not difficult to make 
ordinary tools serve the purpose. 

To bore china one should use a copper drill, 
applying emery, moistened with spirits of turpentine, 
as a grinder. To drill glass use a steel drill, tempered 
as hard as possible, with camphore and water as a 
lubricant. It is sometimes advisable to build a ring 
of putty to keep the grinding and lubricating material 
from spreading. 

A makeshift drill for grinding glass can be made 
of a small three cornered file, grinding one end to a 
tapering triangular point and inserting the other end 
within the drill chuck. 

Occasionally our readers have asked us questions 
the answers to which would be involved comparisons 
as to the wearing qualities of various types of fabrics. 
Such questions we cannot answer since we seek 
to avoid controversies of any sort in this department. 
Any answers we might give to such questions would 
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be merely expressions of our opinion and might be 
subject to contradiction by others whose experience 
with this or that type of fabric was different from ours. 





HOW FAR CAN A DISSATISFIED CUS- 
TOMER GO? 
H™ is a letter which will strike a responsive chord 
in the heart of every seller of merchandise or 
service. It comes to me from La Salle, Ill. :— 


Suppose in the course of business you are 
unfortunate enough to allow a certain customer 
to try out a certain machine, promising satisfac- 
tory service on it. It has given satisfactory service 
wherever used. Suppose this man was a very 
hard man to please ; suppose this man had a repu- 
tation for being.a wind jammer; suppose after 
this man had concluded not to accept the machine, 
has he a right to say and advice everyone he comes 
in contact with that this certain machine is no good, 
thereby forever eliminating the prospect of ever 
selling this time-tried article in the community? 

We want to ask Mr. Buckley if a person has 
any legal recourse in closing this man’s trap with- 
out resorting to physical force? 

We will appreciate greatly Mr. Buckley’s 
opinion in this matter. 

Respectfully, 
The C. H. Co. 


In other words, can a dissatisfied customer tell 
the world he is dissatisfied and why? 

Can a man who buys a ready made suit tell his 
friends: “The suit was no good. It lost its shape 
right away and didn’t wear at all. Where did I get it? 
At Sampson’s.” 

Can a woman who buys a dress tell everybody 
who will listen that the color ran all to pieces and she 
had to give it way, and she got it at Irvin’s? 

Can a woman who has been buying meat from 
you tell an interested world that “I never got a tender 
piece of meat at Jackson’s yet”? 

Can a woman who buys a radio which squeals 
rather than sings tell her sisters and her cousins and 
her aunts that the radio she got from you was no good, 
and you never gave her the right kind of service on it, 
either? 

I might go on indefinitely—these things arise in 
any business, including all the professions, even that 
of the clergyman, and they all hold the power to cost 
the victim a lot of business. It is only human nature 
to fight shy of a merchant your friend says gave him 
a bad deal. I have been influenced that way many, 
many times, and so have you. If somebody tells you 
never to buy of such and such a jobber or manu- 
facturer, because “you always have to watch his bills,” 
you will never forget that, and if so and so’s salesman 
comes in you will almost certainly turn him down. 

It is this condition which is behind the old adage, 





“the customer is always right.” Being interpreted it 
means that if you don’t treat the customer as right, 
he or she will noise your faults, real or imaginary, 
abroad and directly or indirectly induce other people 
to boycott you. 

The writer of the above letter therefore with 
reason asks how far the disgruntled customer can go 
in this direction. Is there any limit, and if so, what 
is it, to the right of a dissatisfied customer to air his 
uncomplimentary views? 

Well, there is only one limit practically, and that 
is the limit of the truth. A customer who feels he 
hasn't had a fair deal from a merchant can tell people 
about it, and so long as he tells only the truth, you 
cannot shut him up. You see, the offense he commits, 
if he commits any, would be slander if his words are 
spoken, libel if they are written. And slander and 
libel can only be made out by proving that the words 
complained of were false. To be sure you can arrest 
a man for criminal libel, even if it is true, on the 
theory that it leads to a breach of the peace, but 
criminal libel has about disappeared—a civil suit for 
damages is the usual procedure today. And as I have 
said, it can only be brought when the things said were 
untrue. 

Therefore my answer to the above correspondent 
is that if his one-time customer is telling exactly what 
transpired, he is immune. But if he exaggerates or 
lies or gets malicious in what he says, he can be sued 
civilly, for slander. 


Phila., Pa. Eton J. BUCKLEY. 





A STRIKING WINDOW DISPLAY 

= of the most strikingly fantastic window dis- 

plays we have seen for many years, was the 
recently display of Moroccan embroideries exquisite 
in design and colorings of a most unusual type, in 
Altman’s windows, goods purchased by Thomas For- 
restal, buyer for the upholstery department. They had 
all the blaze and color ecstatic of the Art Moderne, 
but done in the Eastern spirit. 

They were so good that Altman gave five windows 
to them. 





ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE AWARDS 
Wes Architectural League medal of honor has just 
been awarded to Paul P. Cret, the Philadelphia 
architect for his design of the Detroit Museum of Art. 
Edward F. Caldwell & Co. won the medal of 
honor for design and craftsmanship in metal work— 
grilles, lighting fixtures, etc. 
Howard Greenley received honorable mention as 
well as William Lawrence Bottomley for exquisite 
residence designs. 


HARMONY OF LINE AND COLORING ACHIEVED IN THIS DECORATIVE SCHEME 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 























Lestiz V. Lerper, upholstery and rug buyer, The 
James Hislop Co., New London, Conn.—Began with 
the Putnam Furniture Co. in 1919 in the stock room. 
One year later, engaged with the James Hislop Co., 
beginning in the workroom and acquiring a general 
knowledge of making and installing window shades, 
upholstering furniture and laying linoleum. During 
spare time, helping the department to sell and arrange 
stock. Became buyer in charge of the department in 
1922. 

E. C. Bruce, buyer of rugs, draperies and art 
needlework, Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn.—Began in 
the carpet business as stock boy with L. Rosenheim & 
Co., in the days of ingrain carpets... Later, was trans- 
ferred to the workroom, learning to lay, cut and 
measure carpets. After 3 years, accepted position 
with Benson & Co., as cutter and layer and also 
handling draperies. After 2 years, engaged with 
Morton Scott Robertson Co., as cutter and measurer 
for carpets and draperies, and was promoted to a 
selling position on the floor. After 10 years, joined 
the force of Lebeck Bros. as salesman, later being 
promoted to buyership and has been with them 
14 years, 2 years ago, having the art needlework 
department added to his interest. 

DorotHy CLoyes, drapery buyer and interior 
decorator, Robertson Bros. Co., South Bend, Ind.— 
Engaged with the firm in 1918 as assistant buyer. 
Was made buyer in 1919, and in 1920 took charge also 
of the art needlework department. 

G. L. Frank, upholstery buyer, J. Goldsmith & 
Sons Co., Memphis, Tenn.—Began as a carpet and 
linoleum layer in 1903 with S. W. Anderson & Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.; after about 3 years, engaged with 
W. H. McKnight & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky., serving 
them as an outside man for 7 years and then becoming 
foreman. On their retirement from business, moved 
to Memphis, engaging with the Jennings Furniture 
Co., and 5 years later, joined the staff of J. Goldsmith 
& Sons Co., where he has for over 8 years occupied 
his present position. 


P. J. Krapuaak, upholstery buyer, Mack & Co., . 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Born in Rotterdam, Holland, and 
at thé age of 13, was apprenticed to the interior 
decorating and upholstery business where he obtained 
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a complete training in the sewing of rugs, the mending 


«of Oriental rugs, the hanging of wall paper, the 


upholstering of furniture, covering walls with silk and 
the making of draperies. After 14 years with the same 
firm, transferred his services to another firm, becom- 
ing manager for the drapery and upholstery depart- 
ment, remaining with them for 16 years, during this 
period handling decorative contracts connected with 
the palaces of the Queen of Holland. Came to America 
in 1915. Engaged with Mack & Co. the following 
year in charge of the upholstery and drapery depart- 
ments. 

R. U. Frencu, buyer and manager of rug, uphol- 
stery, drapery and interior decorating departments, 
Felix Brunschwig & Co., Inc., El Paso, Texas.—Has 
been actively associated with the rug and drapery 
business since 1907, passing successively through posi- 
tions as stock boy, carpet cutter, drapery designer, 
workroom foreman, assistant manager and _ buyer. 
This experience coupled with a study of interior 
decoration and architecture, both here and abroad, has 
been a large contributing factor in achieving success. 

Leon S. BROWNING, upholstery and floor covering 
buyer, W. T. Duker Co., Quincy, Ill, with whom he 
has now been for a period of 12 years, making a 
specialty of a complete service of interior~decofation, 
floor coverings, and draperies. 

J. H. Newsurn, upholstery buyer, Duluth Glass 
Block Store Co., Duluth, Minn.—Prior to becoming 
engaged with this firm 5 years ago, spent a couple of 
years in Fargo, and prior to that, was engaged with 
Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Ia., following a period of 
7 years as buyer with the Lamson Bros. Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 





PHILA. CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
ACTIVITIES 
Q* January 26th, the Philadelphia Carpet and 

Upholstery Club held its monthly luncheon at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

The club’s fourth annual dinner will be held on 
February 23rd, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Irvin S. Paull, Washington, D. C., president of the 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America, will 
speak on “Overlooked Opportunities”. 
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At the Boston Curtain Week dinner. A poor photograph but the best obtainable before going to press. 


THE BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 


gene Semi-Annual Novelty Curtain Week opened 
February 6th at the Hotel Statler, Boston and drew 
an attendance of over a hundred buyers the first day. 

Fifteen states were represented. They came from 
as far as Omaha, Nebraska in the West and Canada 
in the East. 

Twenty-five firms exhibited. Thousands of styles 
were shown. It gave at quick glance, a survey of the 
market which would have taken a month to see other- 
wise and what is a most significant fact, the exhibitors 
showed their new styles, new color combinations and 
new forms, and all shown on frames. 

The plans of exhibit were under the direction of 
Harry Cline, Arnold B. Cox and John W. Conquest. 

On Wednesday night, the organization gave a 
dinner in the Georgian Room. District Attorney 
Bushnell was principal speaker, and Harry Scripture, 
toastmaster. Two hundred and fifty were in attendance. 

The Association has certainly accomplished a 
great deal and the Board of Directors are to be con- 
gratulated on the material results. The Board of 
Directors include A. B. Cox, John W. Conquest, J. W. 
Powdrell, Harold Gordon, Sidney Gutlin and Harry 
Cline. The exhibitors were: 

American Shade Machine Co., H. L. Judd & Co., 
F. A. Foster & Co., Stone-Cline Curtain Co., New 
England Curtain Co., John M. Hassall, Modern Cur- 
tain Co., Smart Curtain Co., Fairclough & Gold, 
Powdrell & Alexander, E. L. King & Co., Colonial 
Mfg. Co., Martin Mfg. Co., Amory Browne Co., Royal 
Curtain Co., Kay & Co., J. W. Conquest, A. B. Cox, 
Andrew Dutton Co., Royal Textile Co., Craftwoven 
Fabrics, Blue Bird Slip Covers, New England Fabrics. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N BANQUET 
Q* THE evening of February lst, the Upholstery 

Association of America held its 13th Annual 
Dinner and Dance in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Over 250 members and guests were in 


attendance and entered into the fullest enjoyment of 
the dinner, the dance and the entertaining cabaret 
program that the committee had provided. 

Prior to the dinner, a reception was held in the 
foyer room, adjoining the ballroom, and this feature 
proved, as always, one of the most interesting parts 
of the evening, because of the opportunity it presented 
for forming new acquaintances and for the greeting 
of old friends. 

The committee having the function in hand was 
composed of Albert W. Thomann, chairman, A. B. 
Vanderhoof, and W. J. McDonald. 





UPHOLSTERY OWNERS’ ASS’N DINES 


5 ies second annual banquet and dance of the Asso- 

ciated Upholsterers and Decorator Owners of 
Greater New York, was held at the Hotel Astor on 
February 11th. 

Our early press date makes it impossible to give 
a detailed account of this affair, which is of local 
importance because of the influence wielded by the 
Association for the betterment of conditions and 
improvement of practices in the trades they represent. 

Isidore Stein, president, 518 West 168th Street, 
presided at the dinner, and he informs us that he will 


be glad to explain the aims of the Association to any 
interested inquirers. 





WALL PAPER MFRS. ELECT OFFICERS 
N JANUARY 14th the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association met at the Hotel Commodore and 

elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Henry Burn; Vice President, F. M. Page; 
Secretary and Treasurer, T. S. Marshall; Chairman 
of Advisory Committee, W. A. Huppuch; Directors: 
G. F. Beaudry, P. J. Gilbert, Robert Griffin, H. M. 
Heston, W. A. Huppuch, J. S. McCoy, J. J. McCabe, 
George Tait, T. M. Updegraff. 














PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By JouHN W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from January) 


af pes DIVIDE our perspective floor into square feet 

to correspond with the square feet in floor diagram 
39, we draw also lines from every foot marked on the 
ground line to L-M-P and where these lines cut the 
rear floor line they indicate perspective feet on that 


line. Therefore, we can now mark these points of 
intersection on the rear floor line—1l, 2, 3, etc., up to 
16, representing the corresponding feet measured into 
the picture on the right rear floor line. 

These points, numbered 1 to 16, are very important 
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and all of the preliminary measurements by which they 
have been obtained, should be executed with the utmost 
care in order that they may be accurate. Our first use 
of these points is to employ them for the purpose of 
dividing our perspective floor plan into perspective 
square feet. The next step toward accomplishing this 
is to draw lines from the right vanishing point through 
each one of these numbered perspective foot points out 
to a point approximately on the line of the ground 
line. See Fig. 42. 

We can also erect vertical foot lines from the rear 
wall line, using these numbered points as our guide and 
the drawing will now have the appearance of Fig. 42. 
This gives diminishing feet in true perspective for the 


right rear wall as well as for the floor of our ultimate 
picture. 

It will be noted-that in Fig. 42 we have numbered 
the ends of these foot lines where they touch the 
ground line—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and so on to 16, to correspond 
with the foot points on the rear right wall. The left 
rear wall can now be divided’into perspective feet by 
the use of these numbered points on the ground line, 
thus a lme drawn from point 1 on the ground line to 
L-V-P cuts the rear wall line R-V-P—G-2 at a point 
one foot from C; similar lines drawn from 2, 3, etc., 
cut the rear left wall line correspondingly, according 
to the feet represented by the figure as indicated in 
diagram 43. 
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Now by. ruling vertical lines from these dast found feet and the right side wall now’has the appearance of 
points, your sketch will show, as Fig. 43, the floor having been completely: divided into perspective square 
divided into square. feet’ perspectively and the two feet. 
receding walls divided into perspective-feet. Now by dividing the line G-2—F, which is the 

Our next step will be to cut off the tops of these left front vertical line, also into 10 equal foot spaces 
rear walls and divide them-into vertical feet by lines and by ruling from these points to the right vanishing 
which run horizontally from the right and left vanish- point, we have the left wall of our room and this also 
ing points. It is important that there should be no is divided into perspective square feet. 
confusion at this time between the scale feet of our To continue the process by which we have found 
floor diagram and the perspective feet of-our drawing. the square feet on our walls so that our ceiling may be 
The scale feet’ are used for the purpose of establishing divided into perspective square feet,-we use the points 
perspective feet and are-not-intended to be used for where our vertical foot lines intersect the ceiling lines 
any further purpose. . Our horizon line is 5 scale feet at the top of our wall, and by drawing lines through 
from the ground line as measured on the picture plane. these to our right and left vanishing points, we have 
The vertical lines G-1 and G-2 are at the picture plane. the entire room laid out in perspective square feet, as 
It is our plan to cut off the wall-lines so as to show a Fig. 45. 
ceiling 10 feet from the floor. Therefore, on the front Now with all the finding lines removed and with 


wall line G-1 we mark off 10 scale feet, the 5th foot the floor diagram of Fig 39, in square scale feet, 
falling on the horizon line. From the 10th foot, which brought above the room sketch, which is also divided 
is point D in diagram 44, we draw a line to the left into perspective square feet, we have the appearance 
vanishing point L-V-P and also lines from all the of Fig. 46 on the following page. 

other vertical foot measurements to the left vanishing 
point. These lines may all be stopped at the vertical AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS PLANS 





line C-E, although in our diagram we have carried re American Federation of Arts announce sub- 
some of them beyond to show how they have been stantial grants to cover the expenses of the various 
determined. activities in industrial and-applied art. Miss Helen 

It can be readily seen that the intersecting points Plumb of Detroit has-been invited to take charge of 
of these perspective horizontal lines with the vertical the Federation’s industrial art interests. The lady is 


lines C-E, divide this latter line into 10 perspective an expert .in this -field, and -was a-delegate on the 
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Hoover Commission to the Paris Exposition in 1925, 
She will work out a program calling for the display 
of the best of America’s and Europe’s industrial art. 

Richard F. Bach will also aid in the Federation’s 
work, and with Miss Plumb and Mr. Trowbridge, the 
newly created director of the Federation, will inaugu- 
rate a new era in the work of this organization. The 
counsel of Professor C. R. Richards will give further 
assurance of important activities. 





AMONG THE MID-WEST RETAILERS 
(Continued from page 93) 

and conveniently located stock reserves have assisted 
in reducing to a minimum the necessity of providing 
stock shelving as a means of caring for forward stocks. 

In the matter of store architecture, many of the 
cities we have mentioned can boast of buildings as 
complete, as modern and as thoroughly efficient, as are 
to be found anywhere. Two of them—Gimbel Brothers 


in Pittsburgh and the J. L. Hudson Co. in Detroit, 
have entrances to and from the down-stairs store from 
the sidewalk direct. In Detroit, three of the four 
large department stores are undertaking building 
operations, the plans of the J. L. Hudson Co. in 
particular calling for new construction that is the 
tenth largest building project undertaken by the firm 
in its forty years of existence, and adding to their 
already large store an area practically equivalent to 
that now occupied. 

If there is a single merchandising plan that may 
be said to be held in common by the modern store of 
today, it is the idea that it pays to display. So patent 
is this fact that in more than one case our representa- 
tive found that it was a studied practice to feature 
laggard or slow-moving merchandise and in several 
instances, it was definitely claimed that a display 
drapery made up of slow-moving material would 
almost certainly result in a quick clearance. 
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A MERCHANDISING INNOVATION 


U HAS long been recognized in the furnishing trade 
that a great deal of business waits upon the con- 
sumer’s decision to “junk” present possessions. 

In practically every household there are units of 
equipment that, for sentimental reasons or otherwise, 
are retained long after their best period of usefulness 
has passed. As the years go by, these things become 
more and more shabby but because of the fact that 
they still retain some utilitarian value, the family hesi- 
tates about their replacement. 

Recognizing the fact that if something could be 
done to simplify the decision to discard these used but 
still useful furnishing items, a considerable impetus 
would be given to the sale of furnishings for replace- 
ment, Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have devised a 
plan of co-operative resale, known as their Exchange 
Department. Through various mediums of publicity, 
this firm has broadcasted the fact that they will accept 
“unwanted and out-of-harmony” pieces of home furni- 
ture (as well as office furniture) as part payment on 
any purchases in any part of the shop. 

On receipt of an inquiry, an appraiser is sent to 
the customer’s home and there he lists the items and 
quotes the values at which they will be accepted. The 
customer is placed under no obligation but must accept 
the appraisal within thirty days to secure the benefit of 
the amounts quoted and must also send in the goods. 
On receipt of the goods by Barker Bros., a due bill is 
issued to the customer, which is valid any time, either 
the next day or ten years from then, but this value 
must be taken in goods and is 
not redeemable in cash. 

When the appraisal is 
accepted and the goods sent 
to the store, they are placed 
in the bargain basement, given 
only such necessary repairs as 
will make them saleable and 
sold “as is” with no exchange 
or return privileges. 

Regular . deferred pay- 
ments apply on this used fur- 
niture the same as on new, 
and practically everything that 
the customer desires to dis- 
pose of for the purpose of 
acquiring something new in 
replacement, is accepted pro- 
vided it has a resale value. 

In Barker Brothers’ bar- 
gain basement, they employ 





An interesting panel. See text 
on following page. 


six appraisers and twenty-five salesmen and spend an 
average of $3,000 a month for display advertising 
of this merchandise. They do not use classified 
advertisements. 

The appraisers ave highly trained men, who know 
values and keep abreast of the market. An article 
“as good as new” is appraised at one-half its retail 
value, to which is added an average mark-up of 
50 per cent. Thus, it will be seen that a “half-price” 
allowance is the maximum and from this, allowable 
figures descend according to conditions. 

Perhaps one of the most significant features of 
the plan is the fact that this department is operated as 
a “service department”, not as a merchandise depart- 
ment, although it is the endeavor of the department to 
show a net operating profit each month. 

It seems to us that Barker Bros. have hit upon a 
happy solution of a perplexing merchandising problem. 
It solves the problem for the householder, who is 
willing to make some sacrifice for the purpose of 
renewing home furnishings but who is unwilling to 
suffer a complete loss by “junking” the equipment. 
In addition thereto a service is rendered to a con- 
siderable clientele, who, unable to buy at first hand 
because of limited means, are satisfied to become the 
possessor of things no longer new but still serviceable 
at a commensurate reduction in cost. 

Its principal achievement probably lies in the fact 
that it stimulates trade by creating an immediate 
market for the sale of new goods by making it possible 
to negotiate a transaction in absorbing the customers’ 
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unwarranted equipment and changing a desire into a 


need. 
| bp THESE days, when so much attention is given to 
things Colonial, it is interesting to view the needle- 
point embroidery (see page 125) woven by a relative of 
William J. Comstock, for many years with S. A. Max- 
well & Co. The piece is a very good example of the art 
practiced by gentlewomen ever since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. The trade has innumerable examples of old 
French, Flemish, Italian and English hand-work but 
few examples of American hand-work, such as this 
piece, now owned by Mrs. Bessie Comstock Jones. The 
piece, which has been exhibited at the Brooklyn Art 
Museum, is of silk and wool in gros-point and petit- 
point, and 30 x 38 inches in size. 





AN INTERESTING PANEL 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
5 ier diagrams shown herewith are the cutting 
patterns for the drapery appearing on page 127. 


In the center of the festoon pattern are the dotted . 


outlines of additional pieces necessary to provide the 
fullness for the upper pleats of each festoon. These 
pieces being attached after the fabric is slit as shown 
at the point indicated by the heavy vertical line. 

By enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of these 
diagrams to three and one-eighth inches, the patterns 
made on the scale thus determined will fit a window 
five feet wide. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS FOR STAGE PURPOSES 


tas upholstery business is growing so fast that it is 

hard to follow up all the various channels, hard to 
keep track of them. The Orinoka Mills were showing 
some fabrics the other day, expensive fabrics, and 
casually remarked that hundreds of yards of it were 
going into some moving picture house. And it is not 
only on the walls, in the lobbies and in the reception 
rooms but on the stage, that the demand is growing. 

Clarke Robinson, a graduate architect, one of the 
Boston School of Technology alumni, is the art director 
at Roxy’s. The volume of draperies used -on the stage 
alone at this Theatre is enormous, and what this 
Theatre is doing, other theatres are following. Dazians, 
Inc. are doing a big business in just this one line— 
theatre and moving picture work, and it is not all 
theatrical gauze or scrim. 

One scene that Mr. Robinson put on, required 
680 yards of 50-inch Corticelli silk. One gauze 
curtain that they use, made specially for them in Scot- 
land, is 30 ft. wide, without a seam, probably the 
widest fabric ever made on a loom. The amount of 
black-velvet and Nottingham lace used runs into four 
figures. While the scene painter has by no means 
disappeared from the stage, less and less of the set 
scene and more and more of suggested scenes in 
draperies, are used. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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SITTING ROOM IN A PRIVATE SUITE OF A CHICAGO HOTEL 


All of the rooms in the Stevens Hotel are furnished with the same care and good taste. 


The Upholsterer and 
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KarPeEN—Samuel Karpen, president of S. Karpen 
& Bros. passed his sevehtieth birthday on January 7th, 
and the occasion was commemorated by the employees 
of the Chicago factory, who established a trust fund 
which started at $1,500. 

The income will be used for prizes to be awarded 
yearly to employees of this branch of the firm’s 
business, in. recognition of any effort made, either in 
matters of design, equipment or manufacture, which 
will advance the interests of S. Karpen & Bros. and 
as the trust fund grows, so naturally the income will 
grow. A committee of seven was appointed to serve 
as judges for the distribution of all prizes. 
The firm have factories in Chicago, IIL, 
Long Island City, N. Y. and Michigan City, 
Ind. but this fund is confined to the 
employees of the Chicago factory. 

The establishment of this fund was a 
very sensible form of expression, for it 
promises to be a lasting tribute in appre- 
ciation of good old Sam Karpen. 

LINDEMANN—Conrad Lindemann, 
who has been connected with the retail 
floor covering end of the home furnishing 
trades since 1895 and is now in charge of 
the carpet and floor covering department 
of the Bostof Store, Chicago, plans to 
retire on March Ist. 

Geary—W. H. Geary, formerly of the firm of 
Farley & Geary, is now covering the Metropolitan 
district for Paraoh Drapery Co., Inc. 

Earte—Henry C. Earle is jointly representing the 
A. W. Baylis Co.; New York, and the New England 
Curtain Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., in the western terri- 
tory from Denver to the Pacific Coast. 

BERENSON—Joseph Berenson is now connected 
with the Style Curtain Co. in an executive capacity. 
He has wide experience in the trade, having been 
connected with the novelty curtain industry for over 
twenty-five years in America and Japan. He was 
recently with the United Curtain Co. Mr. Berenson 
will have general supervision of the plant of the Style 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 





SAMUEL KARPEN 








Curtain Co.,.and is now preparing a new Spring line 
which will contain many novelties. 

Bropt—R. L. Brodt, who resigned recently as 
upholstery buyer for the Bon Marche, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C., closing a period of two years, has engaged with 
the Cleland & Simpson Co., Scranton, to buy for the 
upholstery and floor covering departments.- Mr. Brodt 
is motoring from his home in Asheville to Scranton 
and expects to assume charge of the departments by 
the middle of the month. 

Jacopy—Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. have engaged 
I. Jay Jacoby as special sales manager of their broad 
silks and upholstery silks departments. 
Mr. Jacoby, who was formerly with Voss 
& Stern in a similar capacity, has cém- 
menced upon his new duties and is located 
at the firm’s uptown offices, 20 E. 34th St. 

ScHENCKE—John C. Schencke, up- 
hulstery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J., expects to sail on the 
S.S. Conte Grande, March 6th for a ten 
weeks’ trip in Europe, starting with Italy. 

BRADFORD—Ernest W. Bradford, pat- 
ent, trade mark and copyright attorney, 
a man well-known in the trade, has moved 
his Washington headquarters to Suite 1100, 
National Press Club Building. 

RaMsDELL—S. L. Ramsdell, who for the past year 
has been with the Spowers Whiting Co., Inc., and 
previously with Elms & Sellon, Inc., joined the staff 
of the Martin Mfg. Co., on January 9th, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York City, 
and the towns along the main line of New York Cen- 
tral, that is Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, etc. 

HaArrincton—W. N. Harrington, who has been 
in the New York office of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 
is now covering the New England territory for this 
concern, with his headquarters in the Statler Bldg. 

Van SitterT—Frank Van Sittert of Philadelphia, 
for many years associated with the wall paper division 
of the Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., has been 
transferred to the New York state mills of this 
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FRANK VAN SITTERT 


organization and has assumed charge of the operation 
of the Imperial Wall Paper Company’s plant in Glens 
Falls, also the mills of the Plattsburg Wall Paper Co. 
at Plattsburg. His new duties will include the develop- 
ment and sampling of the lines of both of these mills. 

Mr. Van Sittert has enjoyed a wide experience in 
the wall paper industry. He entered the industry 
shortly after leaving college and for some twelve years 
has been affiliated with the Tait organization. First 
with the Imperial Campbell branch in Chicago and 
later in the Eastern territory with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and at the plant of the Wm. Campbell 
Wall Paper Co., Hackensack, where he served as gen- 
eral utility man to T. S. Marshall, vice president and 
general manager of the wall paper division of the Tait 
Industries. ' 

Mr. Van Sittert will make his headquarters in 
Glens Falls, but will continue in executive charge of 
sales in Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Dotan—Thomas S. Dolan has announced his 
resignation from J. H. Lane & Co. and the West 
Boylston Mfg. Co. of Easthampton, Mass. His home 
address is 782 West End Avenue, New York City. 

ANHALT—J. Anhalt for the past two years con- 
nected with L. Buchman Co., is now with Engel & 
Kraus, Inc., manufacturers of novelty cushions at 
22 W. 26th Street. 

Grant—U. S. Grant, formerly upholstery buyer 
for Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, notice of 
whose resignation was published last month, sailed 
from New York early in January to purchase materials 
abroad for a group of western furniture factories for 
whom he is buying representative. 

Levy—Louis Levy, who recently planned to retire 
as merchandise manager of the Famous & Barr Co., 
St. Louis, (one of the May Co. stores), has made a 
change in his plans and will remain connected with 
the May interests. He is to make a trip abroad, buy- 


ing foreign fabrics for the various upholstery depart- 
ments in the May chain. Mr. Levy will also visit the’ 
various May Co. stores to cooperate in a merchandis- 
ing way with the various departments. 

KaurmMan—S. S. Kaufman of Oliver & Kauf- 
man, Inc., sails for Europe February 10th, on the 
S.S. Berengaria and will cover the principal uphol- 
stery centers in England, France, Belgium, Germany 
and Austria in the interests of his firm. 

HARSCHER—S. A. Harscher, formerly upholstery 
buyer for J. Mandelbaum & Sons, Des Moines, Ia., 
has been appointed buyer of the upholstery department 
for the Jones Store Co., Kansas City, Mo., the posi- 
tion made vacant by the resignation of Emil Leiber- 
man, who removed to St. Louis recently. 

CoLLisTER—Thorley Collister will cover the New 
England territory for S. Barrile Co., Inc., Boston. 

Burrison—Jay J. Burrison, who has been -in 
business in Philadelphia for some time, handling 
draperies and interior furnishings at 215 So. 9th 
Street, has, in association with Lillian J. Nissman, 
opened a studio called the Batikraft Art Studio for 
the manufacture of batiks and hand-painted fabrics 
for wall hangings, draperies, piano scarfs, pillow tops 
and table runners. The studio is situated at 124 So. 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 

WESTERVELT—Major R. Westervelt, well known 
in the upholstery and drapery trade through_his asso- 
ciation with Elms & Sellon, Inc., Barbe-McKenzie 
Corporation, and others, has been appointed city mar- 
shal of the Borough of Queens. Mr. Westervelt has 
a host of friends who, while regretting that his appoint- 
ment to a political office removes him from active 
association with upholstery interests, will be glad to 
learn that his activities in the municipal affairs of his 
home borough have not gone unrewarded. 

NATHAN—R. S, Nathan, formerly with the Quaker 
Lace Co., is now covering the mid-West territory for 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co., making his headquarters at 
209 South State Street. 8 

FirtH—M. W. Firth, formerly covering the 
Southern territory for the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 
will, after March 4th, represent the Premier Furniture 
Mfg. Co., High Point, N. C., in the territory West and 
South of the Metropolitan district. 

McGee—C. J. McGee, of Harry Meyers Co., 
sailed on the S.S. “Leviathan” February 11th for an 
eight weeks’ trip through England and France. 

LasEK—Alfred L. Lasek sailed, on February 8th, 
for a two months’ trip to the foreign markets. 

REHDER—Frank H. Rehder, formerly of the 
Chicago office of Royle & Pilkington Co., has joined 
the staff of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, and will 
be associated with Mr. McCauley in the Chicago office. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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THE NEW S.S. CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 110) 
a stage 16 feet wide, for the dance orchestra, and for 
use in concerts; a wood panelled ceiling; walls done 
in French gray, divided into panels by pilasters, having 
carved caps and a dome, in the Georgian style, with 
glass and grill panels alternating in its sides. 

Hangings and furniture carry out the bold color 
note of the carpet. Hangings are of Colonial linens, 
with black backgrounds and bright designs of flowers 
and birds. Furniture includes writing desks, tables 
for bridge, and a variety of other pieces, from frail 
gilt concert chairs to the heaviest easy chairs and over- 
stuffed sofas. Upholstery fabrics are chiefly in vivid 
colors. 

There is an early Colonial smoking room with 
walls panelled in ripe old pine, a timbered ceiling, a 
carved-wood mantel, an oak sideboard of the cupboard 
type, and lighting fixtures that include watchmen’s 
hexagonal lanterns in brass and pewter, this room 
represents the essence of early American decoration. 

The idea for its design is embodied in a room 
preserved in the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,—the kitchen of the “Parson” capen 
house at Topsfield, Mass., built in 1674. 

This dignified background is brought out by an 
abundance of color in hangings and floor coverings, 
rich blue leathers in sofas and arm chairs, old English 
linens in soft shades at the ports, and exceedingly rich 
combinations of rubber tiling on the floor. On the 
walls are old engravings in Hogarth frames. 

On one wall is a large map, done in the Dutch 
style and decorated with numerous little scenes in 
color, illustrating the activities of the pirates and 
buccaneers of the Caribbean. 

Every one of the California’s 750 passengers may 
sleep in a room with outside light and air. 

There are 32 bedrooms with connecting bath, 
17 with private shower bath, and 64 with private 
sitting rooms. 

First class rooms are all equipped with beds hav- 
ing springs and hair mattresses, sofas and full length 
wardrobes with mirrors in the doors. Each room has 
running hot and cold water, an electric heater in a 
heavy white porcelain setting, and an electric fan, 
besides mechanical ventilation. 

Each room is decorated in soft, harmonious and 
cheerful colors, the principal shades employed being 
light green and rose. Furniture of special design is 
in fine woods having the “high light” finish of old 
maple or walnut, and is upholstered in damask or 
similar fabrics. 

The California is an example of the best that this 
country can do in the art of ship building and ship 
furnishing and is an example of which builders and 
furnishers may be proud. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


tising as merely “Walnut and Gumwood” and 
“Mahogany and. Gumwood”, or other foundation 
woods of a similar quality covered with a thin veneer 
of the more expensive wood. 

Veneered furniture is also offered for sale not as 
a combination of woods but as “mahogany” or “wal- 
nut” although these woods are used merely on the 
surface. 

There are some things in the upholstery trade that 
we would like to see the Federal Trade Commission 
adjudicate just as they are doing in the furniture 
trade. 

But the Federal Trade Commission never takes 
the initiative. They act upon an appeal from some 
representative body or upon a representative petition 
from the trade at large. 

It is a pretty big contract for any man or body of 
men to enforce strict ethics in trade. Perhaps the 
Federal Trade Commission will only hit the high spots 
of serious discrepancies. If they do that much, they 
are doing enough. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 96) 
William E. Fowler. <A feature is being made of 
antique furniture and ornamental metal goods. 

The firm of Launderville & Harper, 2621 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles, specializing in furniture 
and draperies, has been dissolved and the business is 
being continued by Mr. Harper. 

Lawrence Barker, vice-president of Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, has been elected a director of the Pacific 
Southwest Realty Co. , 

Ashby’s Inc. has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by J. B. Ashby, Alice 
Ashby and Laura Adams. A lamp shade business is 
conducted. 

M. Evenburg has opened a dry goods and 
draperies store at 385 Sixth Street, San Pedro, Cal. 

The Standard Upholstering Company, Los An- 
geles, moved into a large new plant recently. The 
officers of this concern are J. W. Knowtsky, presi- 
dent ; C. J. Knowtsky, vice-president, and Chas. Cas- 
bury, secretary-treasurer. 

The Barnhart Company, handling drapery ma- 
terials at wholesale, has moved its salesrooms into new 
quarters in the Terminal Sales Building, Portland. 

The Rose City Upholstery Company, of Portland, 
has moved into a new home on Sandy Boulevard. 

The Curtain Store is now settled in a new place 
of business in the Hollywood Theatre Building, Port- 
land. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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Notes on New Productions, New: Importations, New Patterns which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator. 


NEW CHENEY LINE OF PRINTS 
A series of printed silks has been brought out by 

Cheney Brothers’ upholstery department which 
are not only distinctly novel, but unusually artistic. 

As Boucher, or in his time Oudry, and the artists 
who have made fame for the Jouy prints,.took their 
motifs from the manners and customs of the day, so 
Cheney Brothers have taken inspiration for five pat- 
terns from various phases 
of life in the Paris of today. 
The series is called “La Vie 
Parisienne”. 

The Race Track is rep- 
resented by a design cov- 
ered with snapshot sugges- 
tions of the grandstand, the 
vehicles, horses, manne- 
quins, views of the track, 
all full of action and all 
cleverly conventionalized. 

The famous Chateau 
de Madrid, rendezvous of 
the smart set, inspires 
another pattern. The splen- 
dors of the Chateau on a 
gala night, the colored 
lights, the dance floor, te 
foliage, men and women in Bip 
evening dress, all a vivid : 
picture of the festivities, all 
cleverly suggested. 

The Theatre motivates 
another pattern. The Moulin Rouge is likewise rep- 
resented ; and the great-white-way of Paris, so well- 
known to American tourists, furnishes much that will 
be reminiscent. To be sure the old windmills have 


disappeared but the “Rat Mort” and the “Chat Noir” 
are still there. 

Montmartre is a subject which shows the gleam- 
ing Cathedral on the crest of the hill and in the fore- 





One of the wall banners in the new line being shown by 
the Shendell Mfg. Co. 


ground poets met and the cabarets flourished; and 
here still are the little cafes in the shaded park. 

In all of these designs, we find in the impres- 
sionistic touch, suggestions easily recognized by the 
man who knows Paris. They are all very fragmen- 
tary, like notes in a sketch book. But the various 
reminiscences are so balanced and so charmingly 
harmonized, that they constitute a most picturesque 
and original type. 

The advance samples 
rich in suggestion for not 
only draperies, cushions and 
lamp-shades but for cos- 
tumes, have made a great 
impression upon leaders in 
the trade. Already B. Alt- 
man & Co. in New York 
have made a big display of 
them, and Marshall Field & 
Co. in Chicago and R. H. 
White & Co. in Boston, have 
prepared special exhibits. 





A NEW LINE OF SHEER 
FABRICS 
JN THE recently introduced 
line of drapery and up- 
hes... dae sane a holstery fabrics being shown 
's ~~ = bythe Andrew McLean Co., 
. New York, are several novel 
effects in casement cloths. 
Three of these, according to 
William H. Harriss, man- 
ager of the firm’s-upholstery and drapery department, 
are entirely new in curtain novelties. These are named 
3aku-Leno, Pebble-Leno and Leno theatrical gauze. 
All of these fabrics are very sheer but because of 
the method of weaving, are guaranteed washable 
without pulling out of shape. 
The first two fabrics are in four patterns, the 
patterns consisting of various widths and: types of 











A MODERN CRETONNE IN THE J. B. HUET MANNER 


Produced by Marshall Field & Co. in their Town and Country Line. A fine example of modern printing. 
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stripes. They are being shown in six colors. In the 
Leno theatrical gauze there are five patterns, the 
stripes in all of them showing in color against a 
natural background. 

A feature of the McLean service is that they offer 
to supply any of their cloths in any color not in their 
regular range with no great delay in deliveries. 

This firm is also carrying a line of casement cloths 
which they have named Kopal. This is a special weave 
in a pebble effect and at present is shown in six colors. 
They have also a cloth which they call Bokula, which 
is a tow fabric giving a mohair effect. 

Further items in their line are rayon casement 
cloths, figured and plain taffetas in a variety of color- 
ings, and interlinings. All of the McLean fabrics come 
in the 50-inch width. 


SPRING SHOWING OF CRETONNES 
[N THEIR Spring line of cretonnes, the Riverdale Mfg. 
Company are showing a wide variety of pleasing 
bird and floral patterns in a large number of color 
combinations. 

Their showing has been divided into three lines: 
the Tulane, the Primadora and the Hamilton. 

In the first of these lines there are five new pat- 
terns in five interesting color combinations. In the 
Primadora line there are twelve new patterns in four 
color combinations and in the Hamilton line there are 
twenty-five new patterns, in four color combinations. 

We were particularly pleased with one pattern 
called the “Akron” which is a leader in the Primadora 
line. This is rather a large pattern, artistically 
arranged and is particularly fine in its color effect 





























especially in that number in which the pattern in 
strong reds, blues, greens and yellows, stands out 
against a black background. 


NEW SLIP COVER LINE 

[N avpiTion to their lines of automobile slip covers, 
on which the Kaplan Specialty Co. have been doing 

a very extensive business, this firm has introduced 
a line of ready-made slip covers for furniture. These 
are tailored to fit standard pieces and are produced in 
cretonne as well as in plain and striped Belgian linen. 
Their automobile slip covers are made to fit the 
standard models of all popular cars and they have 
measurements and patterns which will enable them to 
equip with slip covers practically any car now running. 





BAYLIS CO. ADDS CRETONNES, CRASHES AND 
CHINTZES 


A. W. Bayis Co. have added a range of domestic 

cretonnes, crashes and chintzes to their broad 
lines of domestic and foreign woven drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. An entire section of the new 
showrooms at 180 Madison Avenue, New York, will 
be given over to their display upon the initial opening 
of the line, about April Ist. 


FINE DISPLAY OF ORINOKA FABRICS 
THE store fronts installed from time to time at 
Marshall Field & Co.’s by Fraser, that master of 
window shows, always attract attention. Their latest 
is in the New Art feeling, utilizing one of the finest 
examples of New Art tapestry that we have ever seen, 
an Orinoka Mills’ product. In color, particularly, it 
is superb. Samak tha pi 
SCREENS AND FURNITURE IN FABRIKOID 
Some of the new effects in Fabrikoid will be rather a 
surprise to those who think of Fabrikoid as simply 
an inexpensive leather substitute. The Ferguson Bros. 
Mfg. Co. recently brought out a screen, a reproduction 
of a fine hand-tooled leather screen. By the process 
of electrotyping the original leather and ermfbossing it, 
they produced an exact replica. The Burkhardt Co. 
of Detroit are making a specialty of hand-tooled 
leather effects in Fabrikoid for the furniture trade. 


NEW TAPESTRY EFFECTS 
A NovELTY among tapestry fabrics is the Egyptian 

patchwork shown by M. H. Rogers, Inc. These 
fabrics are for the most part the work of small chil- 
dren in the age-old bazaars of Cairo and the designs 
while bizarre and very brilliant in color, possess a 
naive charm. The subjects have all been taken from 
native, pyramid temple and sarcophagus decorations 
and in each case a historical or religious story is told 
by the hieroglyphic symbols which are employed as 
part of the pattern. 





A screen handsomely covered with Fabrikoid in the line of 
the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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SHOWING TWO-SHUTTLE FABRICS 
]N THEIR Spring line of fabrics, Cooper & De Luna 


Corp. are emphasizing a two-shuttle cloth which 
they are showing in ten plain colorings and in seven- 


teen varieties of stripes. The patterns are all rather 
large. 





NEW FABRIC IN AMORY, BROWNE & CO’S LINE 
AMonNG the new fabrics on the market is a line 


brought out by the Lancaster Mills and sold by 
Amory, Browne & Co. called Stayso, which is a water- 
proof treatment for slip covers, denims, chintzes and 
materials of a similar character. The treatment 
guarantees the goods, stain-proof and odorless— 
a chemical treatment with pyroxylin base. Materials 
are rendered impervious to water spots. Even ink 
spills have no effect. Applied to upholstering, table 
tops and cushion tops, they are particularly effective. 
The goods have all the delicacy of glazed chintz, but 
are guaranteed also impervious to heat and moisture. 
They are soft to the feel and light in weight. 


INTERESTING FOREIGN PUBLICATION 
A First issue for 1928 of Innen Dekoration, a German 


publication obtainable in this country through the 
International News Co., is a handsome magazine fully 
covering the modernistic tendencies in home furnishing 
now prevalent in Germany. 

It is printed on a high quality paper and profusely 
illustrated with large half-tones of interiors and 
examples of new furniture, fabrics, etc. 


NEW IN MONTAGUE & CO’S SHOWING 
A NEW line which they have named Monstone linen, 


is being shown by Montague & Company, Inc., 
New York. The designs are along modernistic lines 
and the colors are guaranteed sunfast. 


A NOVEL curtain fabric shown during Boston Curtain 
Week by the Modern Curtain Co. of Boston, is 
called by them “Pilgrim marquisette”. It has a very 


regular weave and is made in the three leading drapery 
colors. 





FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 104 

Fig. 81—Byzantine fragment from Paraguade. 
An interpretation of the Tree of Life, 8th Century, 
or “Homa” of ancient Persian literature. 

Fig. 82—Byzantine 8th Century. An _ allover 
figured fabric clearly showing by the stepped edges of 
the design the coarse character of the weaving. 

Fig. 83—Byzantine with Sassanian influence, the 
design being composed of birds and animals framed 


within circles which are ornamented with small sym- 


bolic or fanciful forms. 
Fig. 84—Byzantine gold tissue of the 12th century. 
Fig. 85—Also Byzantine but of Coptic weave 
character and of the 7th Century. 








Fig. 86—Damask design, Byzantine, 8th Century. 

Fig. 87«-Byzantine, inspiration anterior to the 
10th Century. 

Fig. 88—Woven tissue of the later Roman era 
probably produced in Asia Minor in the 4th Century. 

Fig. 89—A’ Byzantine woven fabric of the 10th 
to 12th Centuries. - Shows two griffins, rampant, facing 
each other, separated by an interpretation of “hom”, 
the Tree of Life. From an original in the Berlin 
Technical Museum, 

Fig. 90—Byzantine fabric of the 9th to 12th 
Centuries. 

Fig. 91—A Byzantine fabric of the 10th Century. 
Contains a pattern that because of its duplication in 
the chasuble of St. Willigis, preserved in St. Stephens 
church at Mayence and also in other chasubles in 
ecclesiastical museums elsewhere in Europe, might be 
fairly termed an ecclesiastical design. It has the 
appearance of an engraving, its fine clear-cut even 
lines being but slightly altered by the interchanging of 
threads in the production of a woven material. 

Fig. 92—Byzantine fabric of the 9th to 12th 
Centuries. 

- Fig. 93—Spanish Arabian of the 13th Century. 
A brocaded silk. This fragment resembling Figs. 94 
and 97 is of the same character and of similar origin. 
Fig. 97 shows a crowned reindeer kneeling before 
rayed shafts of light—emblematic of heavenly glory 
and religious fervor. Probably Persian in design but, 
like Figs. 93 and 94, of Siculu Arabian production. 

Fig. 95—Similar to Fig. 80 yet credited with being 
Arabian of the 9th Century. 

Fig. 96—Spanish Arabian damask attributed to a 
very much later era, probably 14th Century. 

Fig. 99—Arabian of the 9th Century. 
of similar origin, but slightly earlier. 

The fabrics here shown and described have been 
drawn from three definite sources: the Collection of 
Frederick Fishbach, published in 1882; the gollection 
in the historic museum of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lyons, published in 1900 and fronr the Bachelin- 
Deflorenne collection of fabric reproductions, published 
in 1891. 


Fig. 98, 





NEW NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 
i ince new department of interior decoration which 
has been opened by Bonwit, Teller & Co. in New 
York, is under the direction of Miss Fraser, Miss 
Aguilera assisting. It is a very pleasing department 
of studio character, but carrying an ample variety of 
effective stock. 





i keray Master Institute of United Arts, 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York, under the direction of Robert 
Laurent, is conducting a class in wood carving, 
particularly for panels and for furniture. 











THE NEW BRISTOL SHOWROOMS 
THE new showrooms of the Bristol Company occupy 
four floors in the building adjoining their old 

premises at 319 East 62nd Street. The basement is 
given over entirely to reproductions of Elizabethan, 
Jacobean and Tudor furniture. The second floor is 
devoted to their Eighteenth Century reproductions. 

On the fourth floor the walls are decorated in 
modernistic fashion to correspond with the new 
modernistic furniture from Paris, which is shown in 
bedroom and dining room groups, with lighting fix- 
tures and carpets in the same style. Facing the 
entrance to this floor are two Lalique glass panels one 
on either side of an archway giving entrance to the 
rest of the floor. 

On the main floor of the new showrooms there is 
a gallery for antiques displayed in authentic, original 
panelled rooms. 
KRODER REUBEL CO. REARRANGE MID-WEST 

TERRITORIES 

Since the death of W. J. Hauser, mid-West repre- 

sentative of the Kroder Reubel Co., a rearrange- 
ment in the mid-West territory has become necessary. 
A complete territory has been made of Ohio and 
portions of Michigan and Indiana which H. W. Bester 
is covering, with headquarters in Cleveland. The 
mid-West territory now includes Illinois, Missouri, 
western Kansas, Iowa, western Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and is in charge of J. J. Popkin, 
formerly with the Kirsch Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Popkin makes his headquarters at the Cham- 
berlain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ERECTING MODERNIZED PLANT 
[t Is ANNOUNCED by the Rindeman-Salinger Co., New 
York, agents for the Feathertite tickings, made by 
the Wilhelm Winkler concern in Germany, that this 
latter firm are erecting an additional plant to be 
equipped with modern American machinery. 

Fritz Wunsche, one of the directors of the firm, 
is now visiting this country to inspect the various types 
of machines. Mr. Wunsche states that his firm will 
soon export to this country a new line of high grade 
jacquard mattress tickings. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA PLUSH CONCERN 
A NEw concern has started in Philadelphia in the 
manufacturing of velours, jacquards, mohairs, 
moquettes and friezes for the upholstery, furniture 
and automobile trades. 

This is the Quaker Plush Mills, located at Indiana 
Avenue and C Street. Joseph MacElroy and Lewis 
Ludwig form the firm. Mr. MacElroy has been con- 
nected with the floor covering and upholstery trades 
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for over forty years, and Mr. Ludwig is well known 
as the designer and builder of the Ludwig Loom. 

Morris B. Leventhal at 107 South 2nd Street, 
Philadelphia, is the sole selling agent. 


HINDUSTAN ART CO. ENLARGE 

Tue Hindustan Art Co., importers of India prints, 

scarfs, bric-a-brac and art wares, have taken addi- 
tional space, which adjoins their premises on the eighth 
floor of the building at 315 Fifth Avenue, which will 
give them more than double the space they formerly 
occupied. This increase is being utilized for the 
purpose of providing a complete new showroom and 
business office, the remainder of the space is being 
taken over for stock and shipping goods. 


D. ROSEN & CO. BECOME IMPORTERS 
D. Rosen & Co., are now established in their new 
quarters at 1150 Broadway. They have aban- 
doned the manufacturing of curtains and hereafter 
will devote their entire business to the importing of 
quality curtains and in this interest David Rosen sailed 
for Europe on January 28th where he will spend two 
months in the Swiss and German curtain markets. 
During his absence abroad the office and showrooms 

will be under the charge of M. Rosen, his son. 


TRIMMING FIRM REMOVES 

AFTER being established only six months, Blumfield & 

Getson, manufacturers and jobbers of trimmings 
and embroideries, have, due to increased business, 
been forced to take new quarters. 

They are now at 217 East Eighth Street. 

This firm recently in co-operation with William 
A. Stone, decorator for Barker Bros., furnished all of 
the trimmings and embroideries for the hangings and 
decorative schemes used in the United Artists Theatre, 
Los Angeles, said to be one of the best appointed 
theatres in the world. 


A. W. BAYLIS CO. NOW AGENTS FOR WEST BOYLS- 
TON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the appointment of the 

A. W. Baylis Co., New York, as styling and selling 
agents for the drapery and upholstery fabrics and 
bedspreads manufactured by the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co. of Easthampton, Mass. Included in the line of 
fabrics made by this company, are reps, poplins, 
armures, cordays, crafts cloths, scrims, marquisettes 
and a wide range of casement cloths. 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO. BUYS HENSCHEL 
& SACHS 


[t was ANNOUNCED that the Consolidated Trimming 
Co. has purchased the entire plant and stock of 
Henschel & Sachs, 43 West 20th Street, New York. 
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The business of this latter firm will be conducted at 
the Consolidated Trimming Company’s showrooms, 
27 West 23rd Street, where the same styles and pat- 
terns, popular in the Henschel & Sachs’ line, will be 
shown. 


THE NEW DECORATIVE TRADES BUILDING 
A Bu1Lpinc known as the Decorative Trades Building 

has just been completed at 305 East Forty-seventh 
Street, New York. As the namé implies, it is designed 
for the high-grade furniture and decorative trades, and 
contains every modern facility for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Friedman Brothers, manufacturers of mirrors 
and cornices, will be one of the new tenants of this 
building after May first. 


JOHN SIEDENTOP, INC. IN NEW HOME 

THE new building at 403 East 62nd Street, planned 

and designed throughout by John Siedentop, Inc., 
New York, is now housing their entire organization. 
From the entrance foyer a flight of steps leads up to 
the showroom, which occupies the entire first floor. 
The upper floors contain the drapery and furniture 
workrooms for the trade, in which character of work 
this firm specializes. The building has been laid out 
and equipped in the most modern manner. 


MORTIMER M. LEE NOW IN NEW QUARTERS 
Mortimer M. Lee, importer and manufacturer of 

lace curtains and drapery fabrics, is now established 
in new quarters at 15 East 37th Street, which is but a 
few doors farther east on the same street than the loca- 
tion they have occupied for a number of years. 

At the time this is written the new quarters are 
not entirely completed, but sufficient has been done to 
indicate that they will possess every convenience for 
the handling of their trade and for the adequate 
display of the various lines they show. 


DRAPERY CONCERN REMOVES 
T'HE Siegbert Drapery Corporation are now located 
at 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street. The 
firm manufactures and distributes curtain cloths and 
drapery fabrics. The acquisition of an adjoining loft 
will enable them to give a prompt and efficient service. 





ESTABLISH CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 
A BRANCH warehouse at 4063 South LaSalle Street, 

Chicago, has been established by Kay Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn. 

This will be known as their mid-West warehouse 
and district sales office, and in it will be carried a fuli 
line of their cushions, springs and other products. 

C. D. Vaughn will be in charge. 


LECTURE COURSE ON SILKS 
On FEBRUARY 13th, Columbia University opened a 
lecture course dealing with silks, rayons, ribbons 
and pile fabrics. A session in this course will be given 





each Monday evening for fifteen weeks under the 
direction of James Chittick, consulting textile specialist. 


CHANGES CORPORATE NAME 
AFTER thirty years of corporate life as the John 
Kroder and Henry Reubel Co., this firm in order to 
simplify and shorten their name, have changed it to 
the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. There have been no 
changes in the personnel of the company. 


FURNITURE FIRM REMOVES 
B, Grant & Sons have removed to much larger quar- 
ters on the second floor of 142 East 32nd Street, 
New York. They have fitted up a new showroom for 
the display of their upholstered furniture, which is 
open to decorators and their clients. 


Own January 15th, La France Textile Industries of 

Philadelphia, removed to their new executive offices 
and showrooms at Adams Avenue above Orthodox 
Street, Frankford, Pa. 


THE new address of the Nottingham Lace Works, for 

twenty years at 17 West 17th Street, is the Oynx 
Bldg:, 1107 Broadway, where they are occupying 
11,000 square feet of space. | 


Expansion of their drapery department under the 

management of Frederick Galbray and A. M. 
Shannon, who manages the cotton draperies depart- 
ment, is announced by the Pacific Mills. 


[THe Orinoka Mills’ new showroom in Philadelphia 
is in the Jefferson Building, 1015 Chestnut Street, 
Howard Benner in charge. 


A New York office at 358 Fifth Avenue, has been 
opened by the New England Curtain Co., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and is in charge of A. A. Theriault. 


A NEw interior decorative establishment in Brooklyn 
has recently been opened by Jacob Bush, 1541 
Pitkin Avenue. 
A Cuicaco office has been established by the River- 
dale Mfg. Co., at 209 South State Street. This office 
is in charge of R. S. Nathan. 


QN or sHorTLy after February 15th, Oliver & Kauf- 


man, Inc., will be located at their new premises, 
319 Fifth Avenue. 


AS WE go to press the Gould-Mersereau Co. are in 

the process of moving to their new quarters at 191 
Lexington Avenue. The description of the firm’s new 
offices and showrooms will be given in our next issue. 


On OR ABOUT March lst, Warwick Print Works, Inc., 
specialists in printing upholstery fabrics, will remove 


their plant from Riverpoint, R. I., to Bound Brook, 
N. J. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 130) 
Brck—George Beck, formerly with D. Rosen & 
Co. is now with the Weinreb Curtain Co. as office 


manager. 

FowLer—Martin B. Fowler, well-known uphol- 
stery reresentative, recently sales manager for the 
Royle & Pilkington Co., has joined the staff of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills and will cover the terri- 
tory comprising New York State and Canada together 
with the South as far as Atlanta. 

Mount—D. A. Mount, of Lee Behrens & Co., 
Inc., sailed on the S.S. Ascania on February 11th, for 
a short visit to England in the interests of his firm. 

Warp—S. M. Ward of the Syndicate Trading 
Co., sailed on the Berengaria on February 10th, for 
a short trip covering the European markets in the 
interests of his departments. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. G. H. LANGworTHY 


M* G. H. Langworthy, for many years president 
of the Towse Publishing Co. and editor of The 
Furniture World, whose death was recently chronicled, 
achieved distinction in the furniture trade at a time 
when few women ventured into the realms of industry. 
When her husband died, she took his samples on the 
road and made good. She continued as wholesale 
representative in that industry until 1895, when with 
Gustave A. Helm and John M. L. Towse, she organ- 
ized The Furniture World. She was a woman of 
marked ability, indefatigable energy, sympathetic and 


hetpit. RupoLpH LACHMAN 
(Fy January 27th, Rudolph Lachman, one of the 
four brothers associated in Lachman Brothers, 
San Francisco, died at his home after a lingering ill- 
ness. Mr. Lachman was 53 years old. 
He is survived by a widow, two sons and three 
brothers. 





Henry C. PRANGE 
H=™ C. PRANGE, the Sheboygan, Wisconsin, mer- 
chant died in St. Augustine, Fla., January 25th. 
The deceased was 70 years old and founded the 
business of H. C. Prange Co. in 1887, of which he was 
president. Last November he acquired the business 
of the C. W. Hall Dry Goods Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


D. D. CoyLe 


D. CoyLe, formerly upholstery buyer for A. T. 
* Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co., of Denver and 
later with Falk’s Department Store, Tampa, Fla., died 
on January 23rd, at Atlantic City. Interment took 
place in Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Coyle had been ill and away from active 
business life for over a year. 
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WANTED—JUNIOR SALESMAN, 25 to 30 years of age, 
capable of initiating business as well as developing office 
leads for a leading manufacturer of drapery, upholstery and 
related trimmings Give full particulars and experience. 
Address “Junior”, care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN DECORATOR desires position with decorator or 
in department. Several years experience in business for 
self. Address “C. C.”, care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER WANTED to open a new drapery 
department in a well-established Southern store. Must be 
capable of starting and developing a high-class business. We 
have a good proposition for the right person. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address “New Department”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER OF DESIRABLE VOLUME PROD- 
UCT, sells all year round, desires reliable representation on 
commission basis to upholstered furniture manufacturers, in 
each of the following states: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan and Missouri. Address 
“Volume Product”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN calling on upholstery manufacturers on the 
coast, desires connection with hardware house, merchandise 
suitable for this trade. Good references. Address “Hard- 
ware”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—To carry as a side line our line of 
tapestries, hand printed velvet panels, velour scarfs and 
couch covers. A_ lively proposition. Commission basis. 
Address “Proposition”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION with interior deco- 
rating establishment; age 31. Have a thorough knowledge 
of periods; can estimate on slip covers, drapery curtains, also 
sketch, blend colors, hang and cut, together with methods of 
knowing how to get business. Will work any place in the 
country. Upon request can furnish the best of references. 
Address “Decorator”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY with thorough knowledge of drapery business, 
desires position as secretary and assistant. Address “Secre- 
tary”, care The Upholsterer. , 
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WANTED—Representative for Pacific Coast for medium- 
sized, well-advertised line of decorative fabrics and prints. 
Must be able to do own financing. Lee Behrens & Co., 
70 West 40th Street, New York City. 
FOR SALE—A number of curtain display poles in good con- 
dition formerly used by us in our Fifth Avenue showroom. 
These poles represent a considerable investment and our 
discard of them creates a splendid opportunity for someone 
else to possess them at a very nominal cost. Address “Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—PERCIVAL COLLINS of Seattle, and pre- 
viously of Philadelphia, died the latter part of October. 
His interior decorating and upholstering business has for 
many years had a high class clientele, and is firmly established 
as being of the highest rank in the Pacific Northwest. The 
sample line of drapery and upholstery fabrics is carefully 
chosen from the finest obtainable in the Eastern markets and 
is one of the largest on the Coast. The furniture has been 
well selected. The character of this business and stock can 
be learned from any salesman in this line accustomed to 
making the Coast. The personnel of his establishment, with 
him many years and of proved ability would be available to 
his successor. His estate will sell the establishment as a going 
business. Address: Executor of Percival Collins Estate, care 
of Howard A. Adams, Attorney, 1604 L. C. Smith Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
SALESMEN WANTED to carry complete line of novelty 
curtains for Chicago and Middle West and other territories. 
Must have strong following with the retailers and jobbers. 
Satisfactory arrangement for the right party. Apply Good- 
man Curtain Corp., 49 East 21st Street, New York. 
WOMAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION, desires connections with first class estab- 
lishment either as interior decorator or assistant to upholstery 
buyer. Thoroughly familiar with every phase of the business. 
Best references. Address “Experienced”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—TWO energetic men are required 
by a high class manufacturer of novelty and ruffled curtains 
to handle his line. Choice of territory is open to men of 
reputation who must be able to earn at least $10,000 yearly. 
Commission basis; substantial drawing account to right party. 
Address “Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN—Expanding 
plant to meet with every growing demand of our clientele; 
good opening for salesmen with following among interior 
decorators and department stores; only those with successful 
record considered. Standard Trimming Co., Inc., 220 East 
23rd Street, New York City. 
YOUNG MAN desires position as assistant decorator or 
shopper; will furnish good references. Address “Edde”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
FRONT OF STORE AND BASEMENT TO LET— 
Unusually large window for display. Moderate rental. 
Immediate possession. Inquire, Leo. B. Pumpian, 27 West 
26th Street, New York City. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MILLS, manufacturers, 
supply houses, jobbers, and others, who have for sale 
remnants and short lengths of velours, tapestry, mohair, etc. 
Address “Buyer”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—DECORATING SHOP with established clien- 
tele, only exclusive decorating establishment in Saint Paul. 
Good showroom, drapery and upholstery workrooms. Owner 
deceased, business being conducted by employees under direc- 
tion of administrator. This business may be had at a very 
reasonable figure. For further particulars address Merchants 
Trust Company, Saint Paul. 
WANTED—FOREMAN for upholstering frame department 
to take charge of entire department. Must be capable of 
producing new frame models. Good opportunity for right 
man. Acme Uph. Co., 1608 East 15th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
WANTED—MILL LINES of draperies or allied lines for 
Chicago and Middle West circuit. Fourteen years experience, 
which includes best clientele among large retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers. Successful sales record; best of reference. 
Address “Sales Record”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, thoroughly familiar with work- 
room operation, estimating and designing, desires connection 
with first class established concern. West or Southwest loca- 
tion preferred. Address T. V. C., Kilburn Apartments, 30, 
Denver, Colo. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—Young man with 
experience in furniture and draperies; opportunity to take 
place on permanent staff. Write or see Mr, Lee, Mgr. Deco- 
rating Dept., Braun-Lee Studios, Inc., 844 Rush Street, 
Chicago. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN wants tapestry and jacquard 
mill lines, also frieses. Commission only, no advances. Only 
representative lines will be considered. Address “Well 
Known”, care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED—SALESMEN in all territories calling on depar:- 
ment store and furniture dealers, to sell our complete line 
of slip covers for overstuffed furniture, seat and back pads 
for wicker furniture and complete line of Sten-Art decorated 
novelties. Will make connection with salesmen handling our 
line as side-line providing they have sufficient time-te.swerk 
our line. When writing mention names of lines you are now 
selling and territory that you are covering. Thomas Auto 
Top Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—$5000 drapery stock. Forced to sell at big 
discount. Located in best furniture store, good Oklahoma 
town, 23,000. Willing to rent space. Splendid opportunity. 
Established three years. Address “Oklahoma”, care The 
Upholsterer, 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND CONTRACT MAN desires 
change after March Ist. Thoroughly familiar with draperies, 
floor coverings and special furniture. Experienced in drapery 
estimating and workroom. Sixteen years in business. Address 
“L. E.”, care The Upholsterer. 
EASTERN MILL, manufacturing drapery fabrics, desires 
representation throughout the Southern territory. No 
objection to non-conflicting side line. Must be thoroughly 
acquainted with buyers in that territory. Address “Eastern- 
Mill”, care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED-—Salesman with capital to connect 
with established New York City firm, manufacturing a high 
grade novelty line of decorative embroideries, scarfs and wall 
banners. Address “Decorative Embroideries”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—GOOD LINE of ruffled curtains for a side line, 
by an experienced salesman with an already established 
following in the curtain and drapery departments in the 
Middle West territory. Address “H. R.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY ESTIMATOR AND WORKROOM MANAGER 
desires position with established firm doing high class 
drapery work. Know draperies from A to Z. Employed but 
can make change two weeks’ notice. Address “Drapery Esti- 
mator”, care The Upholsterer. 
ACCOUNT WANTED by a salesman covering New England 
with high class window shades. Have strong connection 
and can do justice to a good non-conflicting line on com- 
mission. Address “New England”, care The Upholsterer. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS—34 years of age, seventeen 
years of practical experience in upholstery trade; capable of 
taking entire charge of office. Address “Credit”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANUFACTURERS’ LINE upholstery fabrics 
and trimmings for Chicago and Middle West. Have 
thorough knowledge of fabrics; am well known amongst 
manufacturers, Address “Chicago”, care The Upholsterer. 
A WELL KNOWN SELLING AGENT is seeking additional 
mill or manufacturers’ lines for department stores, resident 
offices, chain stores and jobbers. May consider other cities 
with New York territory. Address “Wide Acquaintance”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
AUDITOR, ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 
thirty years in wholesale dry goods with one concern, is 
open for a position where efficiency and integrity will be 
appreciated. Address “Claflin”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Experienced to sell drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. New York resident preferred. Salary and com- 
mission. Splendid opportunity awaits young man who can 
fill this position, Unless you have ability and experience, and 
can furnish exceptional references, do not apply. Write only, 
giving full information, to Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 183 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wanted for mill line of 
drapery fabrics, novelties, also damasks from low to high 
grade, for Metropolitan district and New York State, possibly 
New England territory. Only one who is well acquainted 
with the department store buyers and manufacturers of 
novelties. Reply stating full details of past experience. 
Address “Novelties”, care The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN OR DRAPERY FABRIC LINE wanted 
at once for Chicago and vicinity by ruffled curtain salesman 
with large following. Address “Chicago Salesman”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE 


Only exclusive wall paper, drapery and paint shop in a 
city of 35,000 population. Located in a large university 
city in central state. Reason for selling, failing health 
of owner. Address “Wall Paper Shop,” care The 
Upholsterer. 

















